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SOME COMMON OAKS. 


The oaks are distinguished by their 
fruit, which is an acorn. 

The White Oak group, distinguished by 
its light gray, scaly bark, and the 
reunded lobes or teeth of the leaves:— 

The White Oak, the leaves obovate, five 
or six inches long, their lobes usually 
seven, and at equal distances apart, and 
their sinuses deep or shallow, acorn small, 
with a rather shallow and not fringed cup. 

The Bur Oak, the leaves obovate, downy 
or pale on their lower surface, toothed 
toward the tips, and irregularly and often 
deeply lobed toward the base, the acorn 
cups heavily fringed on their margins, 
the young branches corky. 

The Chestnut Oak, the leaves longer 
than obovate, toothed with rounded teeth 
and yellow-ribbed, the acorn long and its 
cnp hard-sealed, the bark dark, with 
broad, deep furrows. 

The Swamp White Oak, the leaves obo- 
vate, white downy on their lower surface, 
toothed with squarish teeth, the bases 
wedge-shaped, the acorn small, with the 
margin of its cup finely fringed. 

The Black Oak group, distinguished by 
its dark furrowed bark and the pointed 
lobes of the leaves:— 

The Red Oak, the leaves obovate or 
sometimes shorter, their seven to nine 
lobes triangular and pointing toward the 
tips, the large acorn flat-cupped. 

The Scarlet Oak, the leaves obovate. 
bright scarlet in autumn, thin, smooth on 
their lower surface, their sinuses deep, 
wide, and rounded, the margin of the 
acorn cups rounding inwards. and their 
seales close, the inner bark reddish. 

The Black Oak, the leaves obovate, 
coarser, downy on their lower surface 
until midsummer or later, wider towards 
the tip, their sinuses shallow (or some- 
times as in the scarlet oak), the margin 
cf the acorn cups not rounding inwards, 

and their scales looser, the inner bark 
orange —Cornell Leafiet. 








GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 

What state is called the “Mother of 
Presidents’? Name the presidents that 
state has given the country. 

Of what countries are the following the 
national flowers: Shamrock, rose, lily, 
thistle, leek, chrysanthemum? 

To what nations do the following so- 
briquets refer: Cousin Michael, Taffy, 
Ivan Ivanovitch, John Bull, Brother Jona- 
than, Johnny Crapaud? 

What and where is the land of the 
Incas? 

In what country does Christmas come 
in the hottest part of the year? 

Where are the Neversink Highlands, 
and why so called? 

How did the Indian ocean get its name? 

What and where is the Rialto? 

What and where is the Pantheon? 

Which of the United States is some- 
times calied Spain, and why? 

What and where is the oldest street in 
New England? 

Where is the Castle of Chillon? What 
famous names are associated with it? 

Why is the “Gate of Tears” so caljed? 

What and where is the “Great Stone 
Face’? 

What and where are the two under- 
ground rivers of the United States? Into 
what river are they said to flow? 

What city was once called “Mistress of 
the World’? 

How is the boundary line between the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada marked ?—Iowa Teacher. 





VARIETIES. 

Harry—‘Funny about the black notes 
on a pianoforte keyboard. Sometimes 
they are called sharps and sometimes 
flats.” 

Dick—“I have noticed the same thing 
about folks. One person considers a man 
a sharp, and another person says he is 
only a flat.” 


“That automobile of Stimpson’s has a 
great deal of speed.” 

“Yes, I think it is trying to run away 
from its own odor.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


“Jack, what are you going to be in the 
next world?” 

“A sailor. yer reverence—same as I am 
now.” 

“But are we not told there shall be ’no 
more sea’?’’ 

“Mebby so, yer reverence; but there’ll 
be a lake,”—Chicago Tribune, 
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A New Binder 
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thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. G. Stantey Hatu: It seems to me a cowardly 
thing to sneak through the world and not to make 


enemies. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. C. Jacosy, Lyons, Kan.: 


Good teachers—may their tribe increase; poor ones 
—may Providence and old bachelors remove them. 

Dr. Tuomas M. Bauer: Indiscriminate praise 
of one’s own schools may not be patriotism, but pro- 
vincialism and ignorance of the systems of other 
countries. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. B. Gitsert, Rochester, N. Y.: 
All our education should tend to fill the children’s 
minds with notions that they are parts of the social 
whole and that they must contribute willingly to the 
common good, 

SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, 
Common sense and good pedagogy advise that only 
so much werk should be done as is quite consistent 
with healthy and progressive development of both 
mind and body. 

SuPERINTENDENT W. A. Mowry, Central Falls, 
R. 1.: 1¢ must be recognized that there is quality in 
school systems just as there is quality in marketable 
products, and that this quality is largely propor- 
tional to the cost. 

JosepHINE 8, Locke: It must be evident to every. 
one who watehes life carefully, that we are such 
creatures of circumstances, habits, and environments, 
that the people are ina minority who have definite 
thoughts about living, or who know what are the ob- 
jects worth reaching out after in life. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. C. it: 8, Alameda, Cal 
Children should be taught to study. They should 
not be overworked, but they should work intensely 
during the time set—if the power of application is to 
be developed. After all, application is the real les- 
son; when once learned, it will insure success in life. 

Dr. F. A. Hitt, Massachusetts: There is a criti- 
cism of the schools that expresses their weaknesses 
and seems to gloat over the exposure. There is an- 
other criticism that notes weaknesses, but honorably 
shares the responsibility and seeks to repair them. 
How depressing the former, how exhilarating the 
latter. 

PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, University 
of California: Pessimism is as false to life as logic 
is. In human life and in all things human the in- 
Spiring, life-giving, creative forces are the insepa- 
rable three: Hope, and confidence, and sympathy: 
For human use it is evident that criticism was in- 
tended by Providence as a purgative, not a food. 

Superintenpent J. H. Van Sickie, Baltimore, 
Md.: One who stops studying stops growing. In an- 
swer to a letter asking how his poetry was still as 
fresh as forty years before, Longfellow said that he 
knew a pear tree two hundred years old that bore as 
sweet fruit as when it was young, and added: “I 
presume it is because the tree grows a little each 


year.” The schools need men and women who keep 


vn growing. 


Mass.: 


WILLIAM MILLER BEARDSHEAR. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Once more the dewdrop slips into the shining sea. 
He whom we delighted to call chief, our genial, 
generous comrade, heard the close, clear call and 
pitched his tent far up the mountain side. In 
the loving arms of the All-Mother he sweetly sleeps. 

Beardshear is not dead. These great souls with 
ears attuned to catch the harmonies of heaven in thie 
heart throbs of Nature do not die. By our side 
walks Sweet Memory, and forever in the distance she 
shows us our own. We may not speak to them, but 
we see their signals and wave back silent answers. 

seardshear was many-sided. Some knew the 
man of affairs, the powerful executive, the moulder 
of opinion, the leader of men, and called him great. 
And some knew Beardshear, the scholar and orator, 
whose subtle thought and grandly poetic speech 
captivated mind and heart, and they counted him 
great. And others there were who knew Beard- 
shear the boy-man, .open-hearted, loving, genial, 
tender, strong, and boyish; and they loved him be- 
cause he was great. A few there were who knew his 
philosophy of life. They had measured his range 
of vision, and had taken the soundings of his soul; 
and these knew that Beardshear was one of the few 
truly great. I have seen in an Ohio dale a great, soli- 
tary maple, its long, black shadow pointing towards 
tomorrow as the June-sun dropped into the western 
sky, and thought of Beardshear. I have seen the 
oriole on the swinging branch, fairly splitting its 
throat in a song of gladness as the sun burst forth 
after the storm, and the great bow shone lustrous 
in the eastern sky, and thought of Beardshear. 

Sometimes sitent, thoughtful, grave; sometimes 
fairly bubbling over with genial humor. At times 
in poetie flights he seemed almost inspired; and al- 
ways, in action or at rest, powerful, irresistible to 
those who knew the prompting of his moods. 

Like all great men,she was common. No one ever 
felt ill at ease in his presence. He was so big that 
he could not be jealous. He exhaled sympathy. 
He was magnetic. It was such as he that Walt 
Whitman meant when he said, “To be with those 
I like is enough.” 

Whether making an impdssioned appeal to those 
possessed of power to further his plans for the 
great school; whether on the rostrum opening up 
new worlds of thought through liquid speech; or 
whether lying on his broad back in the red clover, 
drinking in the June sunshine and the music of 
thrush and bee, one with Beardshear never forgot 
that he was in the presence of a giant. Like the 
seers of old he went up into the mountain and saw 
God face to face. His life was an echo of the 
philosophy of the Gray Poet:— 

“Pleasantly and well suited I walk, 

Whither I walk I cannot define, but I know that it is 
good, 

The whole universe indicates that it is good, 

The past and the present indicate that it is good.” 

And like him daily he found “letters from God 

dropt in the street,” and every one signed by God’s 

name, “and he left them where they were, for he 

knew that wheresoe’er he went, others would come 

punctually, forever and forever.” 

Beardshear lives. He lives in the college that he 
has made great. He lives in the lives of that army 
of students that were privileged to sit at his feet. 
He lives, and shall not be dethroned, in the hearts 
of all so fortunate as to call him by the sacred name 
of Friend. The great loss is to those who did not 
know this sweet, generous, loving, and lovable man. 

He was always ready to “sail forth and steer for 
deep waters only.” And now let us chant that an- 
them we have heard him sing so clearly and con- 
fidently to many who embarked before:— 

“O, my brave soul, O farther, farther sail! 


O daring joy, but safe. Are they not all seas of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail!’ 


O. J, Laylander, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, : 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL.—(11.) 


BY WALTER IRVING HAMILTON, 


I believe the principal should come in contact 
with every pupil under his supervision. He should 
mean something more to the children than a judge 
and executioner upon juvenile offenders. He has 
a higher duty to them than compiling statistics 
concerning their attendance, and monthly rank. 
There are many ways by which the principal can 
learn the names of the children, for example, and 
this, though it may seem a trivial thing, is one of 
the best things he can do. When the principal can 
call every child by name, the child feels that there 
is a personal interest in him, and takes an entirely 
different attitude toward the principal. Again, 
when the principal has learned the names of the 
children, he will have learned a great many other 
things about them; when a pupil appears at the 
office, the principal will be dealing with an individu- 
ality rather than a recreant boy, a note, and a pre- 
vious record. ‘Teaching in all the rooms gives the 
principal an opportunity of learning about the chil- 
dren. When a school numbers its pupils by several 
hundreds this may seem a large task, but it is not 
an impossible one. If a principal remains in a 
school several, years (as he should) it is inexcusable 
if he has not a personal acquaintance with the chil- 
dren. 

In many schools the children look upon the prin- 
cipal as a combined policeman, judge, and execu- 
tioner. It does not appear why these functions 
should not be kept as distinct in school as in civil 
government. I am always suspicious of the auto- 
cratic principal, though he may be necessary im 
some schools. However, there is good testimony 
that the so-called “tough schools” are best governed 
when they govern themselves. Whether there 
should or should not be any particular machinery 
for governing the school is an open question. It is 
doubtful if a school senate, or an imitation munici- 
pal government would accomplish much in a gram- 
mar school. The children are too strongly in- 
dividualistic to feel the strength of social bonds very 
much, and it seems that better results can be ac- 
complished by dealing with the children as _ in- 
dividuals. Arnold Tompkins, in his admirab!e 
book “The Philosophy of School Management” has 
treated this subject in an illuminative way. He 
points out that we want to develop self-governing 
citizens, and that government by the teacher, or a 
governing body elected by the school, in short, any 
means outside the child, is depriving him of his 
right to learn self-control. It is needless to dwell 
on this further, except to say that the principles set 
forth by Dr. Tompkins are perfectly feasible in 
practice. 

Two kinds of records concerning the children 
should be kept under the direction of the principal. 
A convenient way is in the form of a card catalog; 
one card containing data relating to the child’s 
physical nature and development; another relating 
to his school work. Each ecard is large enough to 
tabulate this data for the whole period of element- 
ary school work. The forms appended suggest the 
sort of information desired. These 
fully kept and filed by classes afford a mine of in- 
formation to the teacher when the children come 
to her. .For example, she knows what standard of 
work the child has maintained in previous years; 
if he is not doing so well for her, she sets about find- 
ing a reason. She may note that a child has defec- 
tive sight or hearing, and has a basis for under- 


records cdre- 


standing his slowness, which she might have mis- 
taken for stupidity. In connection with this work 
the principal will see that his teachers are familiar 
with Rowe’s “Physical Nature of the Child,” and 
some good book on school hygiene. ‘The teacher of 
physical training and the medical inspector will 
furnish data for the first form of cards. Failing 
these, the principal will find it necessary to do much 
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of the testing himself, and should fit himself to do 
the work. The second form of cards for each class 
will be filled out by the teacher in charge. 

The principal should make a special study of all 
defective, backward, and troublesome children, 
when possible devising means for their improve- 
ment. For this px.pose a system of information 
blanks, similar to those suggested by Dr. Atkinson*, 
are helpful. In short, it should be the aim to have 
as complete a record of the children’s life in school 
and out as will help the teacher to deal with every 
child intelligently and skillfully. While this siudy 
is being carried on, the principal should also look 
after the pupils of greater ability. By a system of 
flexible grading every child will be allowed to ad- 
vance as rapidly as his physical and mental growth 
will warrant. Flexible grading has been discussed 
so much that it is unnecessary to do so here. The 
Cambridge plan should be studied by every princi- 
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Much more might be said concerning the rela- 
tions of the principal to teachers and pupils. There 
will be experiment rooms where proposed changes 
will be worked out before adoption in the whole 
system. ‘Text-books will be tested by actual use in 
a few rooms before being put in the hands of all the 
pupils. Physical training, music, art, and manuai 
training are being taught by special teachers, who 
must work in harmony with the regular teachers, 
To all-these matters, and many more, the principal 
must give his attention, thereby making the entire 
work of the school a unified process for the best 
development of the children. 

By developing a loyal and efficient teaching corps, 
by learning the names and characteristics of the 
pupils, by teaching in all the grades, by arousing a 
spirit of self-government, by giving his personal at- 
tention to the physical and mental needs of all his 
pupils, the principal will gradually impress his per- 
sonality upon the whole school, making it a piace 
where the child “is fitted for life by participation 
in life.” 

Another side of the principal’s work is his rela- 
tions with the parents. It goes without saying that 
the work of the school will be more successful if it 
has the co-operation of home influence. The prin- 
cipal should conference with the 
mothers in cases of over-work, ill-health, outside in- 
terests, and the like. Parents will usually call upon 
the principal at his office if asked to do so; this is 
the best place to discuss school affairs with parents. 
the rooms and 


invite frequent 


He can often induce them to visit 
see for themselves what their children are doing. 
Ife can easily convince the parents that he has a 
strong personal interest in their children, and has 





“See Atkinson, School Review, September and December, 18,7. 


opened ihe way for tactful suggestions as to the 
occupations, habits, and government of the children 
outside of school. This child needs more home 
study, that one less; one needs more exercise, an- 
other more sleep; here is a child who comes to 
school without eating any breakfast, there is one 
who needs glasses. The whole range of the pupil’s 
outside interests, activities, and needs can be profit- 
ably discussed by parents and principal. 

It is supposed that the superintendent will have 
organized an education society, and set the parents 
to studying the needs of their children; lectures 
and reading courses will be provided for a better 
understanding of child-nature, and the aims and 
means of its development. The principal will take 
some part in this work, to what extent will be de- 
termined by the need for his influence. Of course 
the principal will have friends among the parents, 
he will be in their homes, and at social gatherings; 
but here he should make it a rule not to “talk shop.” 
He needs to leave his work behind him at times, 
no matter how much interest he may have in it. 
Ile needs to convince people that he not only knows 
schools and children, but something else besides. 
A good rule is to avoid talking about one’s school 
and its work, unless there is a definite purpose to be 
accomplished thereby. 

So far as his strength and time will allow, the 
more of the activities of the community the principal 
participates in, the better. He should be among 
men, and cultivate the art of getting them to talk 
about their interests rather than his; his mental 
horizon will be broadened in this way. If there 
is a high-class social club in town he will occasion- 
ally be found there. In most towns where such an 
organization exists his influence’will not be lessened 
if he is a good player at whist or billiards. While 
he will not dabble in politics, he will be interested 
in good local government, and will exert his influ- 
ence to that end. 

To sum up the whole, the principal should know 
his own work as thoroughly as has been indicated, 
should be a man in school and out, never a pedant, 
a gentleman first, last, and all the time. 

But the principal has a broader work than in his 
own school and community, though nothing should 
interfere with that. Dr. Dewey has well said: 
“Education is the greatest factor in contemporary 
civilization, by its proper use society can shape 
itself with definiteness and economy in the direction 
it wishes to move.” In this sense, education is a 
great social process, and: in this process the princi- 
pal has—or should have—a Very active part. His 
resources and experience will be of value to other 
workers in the same field, his voice will be heard 
in educational meetings, his name will be seen in 
educational journals of the better class. Not for 
notoriety will he speak or write, but rather “to get 
a burden off his soul.” He will avoid being the ex- 
ponent of any particular educational fad or foible, 
vet if he has worked out anything of value, be it 
child-study, management, method in a subject, or 
what not, it will be his duty and pleasure to place 
others. Dr. Burnham says, 
“Every professional man, using the term in its 
highest sense, will seek to add something to the body 
of knowledge of his profession.” 

A friend of long experience in dealing with 
teachers, to whom I read this, remarked, “When you 
have a man who can do half of that, you have 2 bet- 


it at the disposal of 


ter man than can be found in a great majority of 
the schools to-day.” “Tis true, *tis pity; and pity 
Yet I feel the work I have outlined, 
or something like it, should be the aim of every 
principal. ‘There is an old Persian proverb to this 
effect: “The man who aims at the moon will doubt- 
not hit it, but his arrow will carry farther 
than if he aims at an object on a level with him- 
self.” So if the principals of the past, and maybe 
the present, are not worthy of imitation, we have 
only to set a hig'\er standard for ourselves. Only 
by so doing can we cultivate that professional spirit 
which is “the feeling of urgency produced by an 
ideal, in order that the ideal may realize itself.” 


‘tis “tis true.” 


less 








tead systematically and vigorously at least two 


evenings in the week. 


CONCERNING UNTKUTHS.—(111.) 


A STUDY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
_ 
LIES OF DISPOSITION. 

Presumably there is no man or woman who does 
rot lie more or less, and he who says he does not, 
is suspected of being a past master in the art. 
Whatever may be true of adults, there is no ques- 
tion but that all children tell untruths, and ihe 
fubles about Washington while he was called 
“Georgie” are such stupid lies that the liars who 
teach them should be indictable. 

The earliest untruths are those of the disposition, 
or, as some say, of the imagination. It is an art 
that only few experts have attained to testify in 
court on the simplest matter in which one has no 
interest and tell the whole truth and only the truth. 

This is not that one intends to misrepresent, but 
the characteristics of the human mind are such that 
it is practically impossible for any one to give an 
account of anything just as he saw or heard it, and 
with children it is absolutely impossible. 

The mind fills in all vacant tracts. No one at- 
tends so closely to anything he sees or hears that he 
knows it all. The most that one gets is a series of 
views or statements that impress him. When he 
comes to report upon it, or testify regarding it, he 
fills in the connecting links, and he does it so as to 
make clear the impression which the whole made 
upon him. We instinctively idealize everything of 
which we speak or write, just as the artist does with 
our picture. 

Children see and hear less than adults, and the 
less they see or hear, the better story they make. 
We should never give a child to understand that 
what he supplements is false, but merely that it is 
his part of the story and not the fact itself. No 
court ever accuses a man of perjury on the ground 
that his testimony is not the exact truth. <A wit- 
ness is not even reprimanded when he testifies that 
a distance was seventy rods while the chain shows 
it to have been only sixty rods. 

The expert treatment of lies of the disposition is 
to insist that the child pick out the facts and leave 
them standing by themselves without any attempt 
at a story. We want the story, we want it as he 
can best tell it, but we want him to understand that 
there are two elements in it; one is fact, and the 
other his use of the fact. 

Two men, expert civil engineers, were on the 
stand in an important case. ‘They were on the same 
side of the case. Mr. X. made a clear, delightful 
statement of the whole situation, but when he was 
cross questioned he was torn all to pieces, and made 
to appear as though he had not told the truth. Mr. 
A. stated in a disconnected way, but with clear, 
logical sequence what he knew, and only what he 
knew, and not a single question was asked by the 
opposing lawyer. He had made no story. His 
testimony was uninteresting, but it won the case ab- 
solutely, and made fame and fortune for him. 
When ‘asked about it afterward, he said: “Sinee | 
was a boy I have discriminated between telling a 
good story’-—-which he could do—‘“and giving testi- 
mony. I never eare for the story when I am testi- 
fving, I merely give the facts, and let the jury fill 
in the story.” 





THE CENTRALIZED SCHOOLS OF O8#IO. 
A VISIT OF SUPERINTENDENT 0. J. KERN, OF ROCKFORD, ILLI- 
NOIS, TO THE CENTRALIZED SCHOOLS OF OHIO. 


Principal Professor Morrison, of Perry, Lake 
county, is a pioneer in the matter of centralization. 
He says that it is no longer an experiment, that the 
new movement is the logical solution of the country 
school problem, and that centralization of districts, 
with transportation of pupils, has come to stay. It 
gives much better schools with but a slight, if any, 
The opposi- 
tion to the plan has long since died out. This was 
the testimony at every place we visited. At North 
Madison three wagons are used. One of these car- 


increase in the cost to the township. 
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ries all the children from one district, about twenty 
in number. The route is five miles long. That is 
to say, starting at the first home to pick up a child, 
until he arrived at the central school is five miles. 
Then he drives back home after delivering the chil- 
dren, thus covering ten miles in the morning. Of 
course he traveled the same ground after school, 
thus making twenty miles in all. He got $1.20 a 
day for his work. We asked him if he made any 
money at it. He said he did, as he was working a 
small farm that did not require all the time and 
labor of himself and team. We asked him if he had 
any trouble with the children, and he replied none. 
He said he was employed by the township board of 
education, who put him under bond to be careful 
with the children; to have a safe team; to provide 
a suitable wagon, covered, and provided with cur- 
tains, and containing soapstones and lap robes for 
the severest weather. We asked what objections 
the parents along the route had to the new plan. 
His reply was that the only objection was on the 
part of two or three at the beginning of the route, 
as they had to get their children ready somewhat 
earlier than they used to when they went to the 
district school. Of course the children must be 
ready when the wagon came. He aimed to start at 
7.30 and arrive at the building not later than 8.45. 
‘hus there were no children tardy; none came with 
wet feet or clothing; the attendance was greatly in- 
creased and much more regular. The driver be- 
lieved the movement had come to stay; that the 
people would not consent to go back to the old 
way. 

Kingsville, Ohio, is a small village with a town- 
ship high school. To this school are brought all 
the children of the township, with the exception of 
two districts. Four wagons are used, at a cost of 
$20, $25, $24, and $28 per month, respectively, for 
a month of twenty days. The school year is nine 
months. Five teachers are employed in the build- 
ing. ‘There is an actual saving in the total cost to 
the township under the new plan; and while money 
is expended for transportation of pupils it is more 
than saved in the fewer number of schools operated. 
And as to the increased efficiency of the new cen- 
tralized school over the scattered schools, that is 
beyond a question of doubt. 

It was here that the Ohio plan of centralization 
had its origin in 1892. The erection of a new build- 
ing in one of the districts of Kingsville township 
brought up the question whether or not it would be 
better to abandon the school in that district and 
take the children to the village school at the gen- 
eral expense. In this first case of consolidation in 
Ohio the schools were centralized at the village 
school, a village situated about a mile and a half 
from the railroad. The results, educationally, in 
the small districts are far from satisfactory. 

It was a beautiful day in October, 1900, that we 
visited Kingsville, and our inspection of the school, 
our conversation with the ‘teachers and school offi- 
cers, our seeing the children loaded into wagons and 
driven to their homes, made a deep impression. In 
1899 this appeared in one of the magazines:— 

“The residents of the sub-districts of Kingsville 
township which have adopted this plan would deem 
it a retrogression to go back to the old sub-district 
plan. It has given the school system of Kingsville 
an individuality which makes it unique and pro- 
gressive. Pupils from every part of the township 
enjoy a graded school education, whether they live 
in the most remote corner of the township or at 
the very doors of the central school. The line be- 
tween the country bred and the village bred youth 
is blotted out. They study the same books, are 
competitors for the same honors, and engage in the 
same sports and pastimes. This mingling of the 
pupils from the sub-districts and the village has had 
a deepening and broadening influence on the former 
without any disadvantage to the latter. With the 
grading of the school and the larger number of 
pupils have come teachers of a more highly edu- 
cated class: Higher branches of study are taught, 
the teachers are more conversant with the needs of 
The salaries are higher; the 


their profession. 


health of the pupils is preserved, because they are 
not compelled to walk to school in slush, snow, and 


rain, to sit with damp, and perhaps wet feet, in ill- 
ventilated buildings. Nor is there any lounging by 
the wayside. As the use of indecent and obscene 
language is prohibited in the wagons, all opportuni- 
ties for quarreling or improper conduct on the way 
to. and from school are removed. The attendance is 
larger, and in the sub-districts which have taken 
advantage of the plan it has increased from 50 to 
150 per cent. in some cases; truancy is unknown. 
It has lengthened the school years for a number of 
the sub-districts; it has increased the demands for 
farms in those sub-districts which have adopted the 
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plan, and real estate therein is reported more salable. 
The drivers act as daily mail carriers. All parts of 
the township have been brought into closer touch 
and sympathy. The cost of maintenance is less 
than that of the schools under the sub-district plan; 
the township has had no schoolhouses to build; it 
has paid less for repair and fuel. Since the schools 
were consolidated the incidental expenses have de- 
creased from $800 to $1,100 per year to from $400 
to $600 per year. In the first three years following 
its adoption Kingsville township actually saved 
$1,000.”—Selected. 
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EUGENE FIELD. 


Born, September 3, 1850. 
At Williams College, 1868. 
Married, October 16, 1873. 
First Poem Published, 1879. 

Died, November 4, 1895. 


Mr. Field was a Western journalist and author, 
who in a brief lifetime of only forty-five years made 
his mark, especially by his poems for and about 
children, many of which possess singular originality 
and beauty. 

He was the Hans Christian Andersen of America 
in verse, translating the fancies and experiences of 
childhood in a way that made his rhymes welcome 
to thousands of homes, and won the hearts of par- 
ents everywhere. He was fairly idolized in Chicago, 
which was his home from 1883 until his death. He 
had hosts of friends, among whom were Dr. Gun- 
saulus, Dr. Bristol, James Whitcomb Riley, Bill 
Nye, and many others, who with him formed the 
“Saints and Sinners’ Club” in a room in McClurg’s 
publishing house. 

Mr. Field was full of humor, which found an 
outlet in practical jokes upon his friends, in comical 
letters and drawings, and in his public readings and 
lectures. But, as so often happens in the case of 
humorists, there was a pathos and tenderness about 
him of a deep and genuine type. 

He was much more scholarly than he seemed. 
He was a wide reader, and a fervent lover of Horace, 
as appears in his “Echoes from the Sabine Farm,” 
a work of real merit. 

He began his journalistic life with the St. Louis 
Evening Journal, and afterwards was on the staff 
of the Kansas City Times, and the Denver Tribune. 
But it was while he was with the Chicago Daily 
News (afterwards the Record) that he met with his 
chief success. Much of his. work is naturally 
ephemeral, but much also is lasting and famous. 

His tales and poems were the part of his work 
that made him popular. He was extremely fond of 
children, and they came to love him as their inter- 
preter and friend. He was specially fond of col- 
lecting the queer toys and trinkets of children. 
And so he was at home when writing of “trumpet 
and drum,” of “toy dog” and “tin soldier.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons became his publishers, 
and in 1896 they issued “The Writings of Eugene 
Field in Prose and Verse” (Sabine Edition) in ten 
volumes. 

He was nearing forty before his first bit of verse 
was published. This was “A Little Peach,” which 
“warmed by the sun and‘wet by the dew” had. such 
fatal snares in it for “Johnny Jones and his sister 
Sue.” This poem has traveled almost round the 
world. 

“Qur Two Opinions,” in which Jim had “his 
opinyun uv me, and I had my opinyun uv him,” has 
been recited from thousands of platforms. 

Mr. Field was specially gifted in writing lullabies. 
He knew the children’s bedtime hour as thoroughly 
as Chopin when he composed his “Cradle Song.” 
The lullaby of “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” is 
quite unique. 

‘¢Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 


Is a wee one’s trundle bed; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 


Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
. As you rock on the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod.” 

Among his stories, “The First Christmas Tree,” 
“The Coming of the Prince,’ and “Margaret a 
Pearl,” fairly illustrate his capacity for the tender 
and emotional. 

Probably it was his “Little Boy Blue” that opened 
his way to popular favor more than anything he 
ever wrote. Of his volumes, “A Little Book of 
Western Verse” has had the largest popularity. In 
a few years it had run through twenty editions, and 
40,000 copies were sold. 

Mr. Field was an adept in coining words eminently 
suggestive of children and their experiences. Who 
cannot easily locate “Shut-Eye-Town”? Who does 
not recognize the “Rock-a-By Lady from Hush-a-by 
Street”? Who has not seen “Pitty-pat” and 
“Tippytoe,” “Shuffle-Shoon” and “Amber Locks”? 
And who has not heard the cooing of “Googly-Goo”’; 
or seen “Little Boy Blue” put aside with care his 
little toy dog and tin ‘soldier, before he embarked on 
the “Shut-Eye-Train’’? 





THE STATUE OF VENUS 


OUTLINE FOR TALKS. 


The story of Venus.—Birth—from the foam of 
the Attributes as goddess: goddess of love, 
possessing eternal youth and beauty, and “the com- 
bined grace of boy and maiden.” ‘The story of the 
Golden Apple, and other stories appropriate for the 
work. 

(rreek love of beauty.—Physical beauty of the 
Greeks as a nation; their aversion to physical im- 
perfection. They believed that beauty of face and 
form signify beauty of mind and soul.. It would 
seem there must have been some prejudice against 
Socrates, who was so great an exception to this rule. 

The Olympian games; recent revival of these 
Climate of Greece and habits of life, rea- 
The Greek 


DE MILO. 


sea. 


games. 
sons for hardy health and intellect. 
law, “Temperance in all things.” 

Greek sculpture.—Up to Alexander’s time (fourth 
century 5. C.), the belief of the people forbade the 
literal rendering of the human form. At. first, 
womankind, as such, was scorned among the Greeks, 
and they did not present her in any form of art; 
but in the time of Phidias this attitude was changed. 
It was probably during this period that the Venus 
de Milo was produced; the sculptor is unknown. 
Work of Phidias and Praxiteles. 

The statue—Grandeur of the figure; the stand- 
ard of all that is beautiful in woman. ‘The expres- 
sion of the face. “The dominant characteristic of 
Phidias and of art in its first period, was the aspira- 
tion for repose.” Notice the fine proportions of the 
figure. The shoulders are a trifle square, the hips: 
a trifle narrow. The left knee is bent and the left 
foot raised, and both that and the object on which 
it rested are missing. The figure is made from two 
different blocks of marble joined at the hips. The 
upper part is of better marble than the lower, and 
forms “the most magnificent model of the female 





torso in existence.” 
Contrast with the Gleaner. 





Expression of face. 
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Muscular development. Difference in mind, life, 


and pursuits. 

The discovery—One day a peasant of the island 
of Melos was digging in his field. All at once he 
was surprised to see the earth caving in and drop- 
ping into a hole beneath. Upon looking into the 
hole, he was quite alarmed to behold what appeared 
to be white phantoms standing about in an under- 
ground cavern. He at once sought the French con- 
sul, Monsieur Brest. Upon investigation, this 
beautiful statue and another less-remarkable were 
brought to the light of day. 

The cave seemed to be an underground crypt, or 
place for concealing treasures. The soil of the 
citadel slope, against which the crypt was set, had 
fallen in, but the arch in which the statue had been 
placed had resisted the pressure and was almost in- 
tact, thus miraculously protecting the immortal 
masterpiece of Greek art. 

A very amusing story is told about a wealthy 
though ignorant ranchman, who, having heard of 
the Venus de Milo as a most beautiful piece of 
statuary, decided to buy a copy of the same, and 
straightway wrote ordering one. Upon unpacking 
his property, he was highly indignant to find the 
arms missing, for he believed at once that the ex- 
press company having wrought this damage had re- 
packed the statue to mislead him. He sued the 
express company, and it was with great difficulty 
that he was finally pacified. 

Theories——There has been endless speculation 
with regard to this so-called Venus. The accounts 
of the discovery and removal of the statue seem 
confused and uncertain, and there has been much 
argument with regard to its origin and purpose, and 
the probable position of the lost arms. 

Indeed, doubt has been expressed as to whether 
it was really intended for a Venus; and some arch- 
aeologists believe that the statue was intended for 
a wingless Victory, calling attention to the re- 
semblance between it and the sculptured Victories 
of the temple of Nike Apteros on the Acropolis in 
Athens. They believe that the left hand held a 
shield resting upon the left knee, while with the 
right hand, the Victory was in the act of writing 
upon the shield. They think it probable that the 
statue once stood in the temple of Nike Apteros, 
and being highly valued was sent to Melos for econ- 
cealment in time of war. 

There are many other interesting theories, but of 
course it is impossible to reach any definite conclu- 
sion. The theory most commonly known is that 
the left hand held the apple, and the right hand 
grasped the drapery. 

It is said that among the fragments found in the 
cave were a hand holding an apple, part of an arm, 
and a half-closed hand; but these are inferior in 
artistic merit, and may have belonged to some other 
statue than the Venus. They are not considered 
good evidence of the position of the lost arms, al- 
though they are carefully preserved in the Louvre. 

Literature —Bullfinch’s “Age of Fable’; appro- 
priate selections from Bryant’s translation of the 
Iliad; story of Nausicaa in Bryant’s translation of 
the Odyssey; Atlantic Monthly for October, 1897; 
Rydberg’s “Roman Days,” pp. 148-189; Stillman’s 
“On the Track of Ulysses,” p. 106; Century for: No- 
vember, 1881, February and April, 1882.—School 
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CLEARING HOUSE. 


In New York city alone there are daily about 
$165,000,000 in checks paid to sixty-four different 
represent 100,000 checks if 
they average ¥1,650 each. Mr. Brown would draw 
a check for *1,000 on the First National bank to 
pay Mr. White, who’would deposit it in the Second 
National, and one hundred men might draw on the 
First National and deposit in the Second National, 
while one hundred other men might draw checks on 
the National and the First 
National, and so the whole sixty-four banks would 
have thousands of checks crossing each other. Be- 
cause of thes¢ many checks on each other, the sixty- 
four banks have organized a “Clearing House” and 


banks. These would’ 


Second deposit in 


each bank sends daily all the checks it receives to 
the Clearing House, where they are compared, and 
if the First National bank has $753,962.25 worth of 
checks deposited, and the other sixty-three banks 
have $875,432.56 of the checks of the First National 
then it pays into the Clearing House the $121,469.31 
balance due, and this is used to balance the sixty- 
three accounts. This saves a great deal of work for 
each bank, and much expense. 

In the same way there is the National Clearing 
House, in whrich all the large cities unite to balance 
the checks drawn on each other, so that Chicago 
bank checks that go to Cincinnati are not all sent 
back to Chicago before the Cincinnati banks that 
receive them get their money, but only the balance 
of all the checks is sent. 


A STUDY OF CORN. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 
‘* Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn.” 

The plants whose seeds furnish the bread stuffs 
of the world are called cereals, a name derived from 
Ceres, the Roman goddess, who is said to have 
taught mankind their use and cultivation. 

Curiously enough the generic name of corn is ap- 
plied to each one of these, but the grain varies with 
different nations. 

Rice is the corn of China and Japan. Ruth 
gleaned ears of corn in the barley fields of Boaz; in 
“seven good ears of corn that 
> were ears 


Pharaoh’s dream, the 
devoured the seven thin and blasted ones’ 


y 


a, male flower. b, female flower. 


of wheat. The corn of Scotland is oats; of England 
wheat; of northern Europe, rye, and in our own 
country by an ear of corn, we mean an ear of maize, 
our national grain. 

This name is said to be derived from mahiz, the 
name given to the grain by the natives of the 
islands first discovered by Columbus. 

Karly explorers found it worshipped as a divinity 
in Peru, and the Nahuas of early Mexico sacrificed 
the first fruits of their corn to Centoatl, the goddess 
of maize. : 

The Pilgrims found it cultivated by the Indians 
in the vicinity of Plymouth, and they deemed it of 





such vast importance that at their first Thanks- 
giving feast kernels of the wonderful grain 
were placed beside the plate of each guest. 

The plant belongs to a genus of grasses, (Zea 
Mays) and is characterized by monoecious flowers, 


five 


that is, having stamens and pistils on different 
flowers of the same plant. 

It is generally supposed to be a native of America, 
although not now found here in its wild state, yet 
there are some grounds for the belief that it was 
also known and cultivated in China; long before the 
discovery of America. 

Materials for illustrating the lesson. Secure, if 
possible, the entire plant. (If in the city many of 
the market men will willingly furnish it.) Ears of 
unhusked corn; samples of meal, hominy, or samp; 
parched or popped corn; starch, ete. 

Put meal, starch, samp, etc., into small jars. 
The husked and unhusked ears, silk, blossoms, 
leaves, ete., may be fastened to a sheet of card- 
board( sewed or glued) to form a chart far reference. 

Points to be noted in the lesson. Roots, stalk, 
leaves, flowers, fruit. 

Where does tlie corn grow? 

What kind of soil does it like best? 

What kind of weather does it like? 

How planted? (Tell how the Indians prepared 
the ground by burying dead fish in it as fertilizers, 
and then with sharp sticks, making holes into which 
they dropped the kernels.) 

What is the difference between their method of 
preparing the ground and planting, and ours? 

Kxamine the roots. Are they few or many? 
Long or short? (In seasons of great drought, corn 
plants are able to send their roots far down into 
moister soil.) : 

Are the roots tough or brittle? Note the tiny 
rootlets which spring from the stalk just above the 
ground. What is their use? How do they help 
hold the stalk erect? 

What is the shape of the stalk? How is it 
made? (Show a cross section and let them note the 
springy threads arranged so as to form a tube.) 
What is inside this tube? You may call this 
spongy core the pith. 

Is the stalk in one piece or more than one? What 
is the meaning of jointed? You may call these 
joints nodes, a word which means knots. Why does 
the tubular form and the joints add to the strength 
of the stalk? (Tell them builders have learned that 
tubular columns are much stronger than solid ones, 
unless the tubes are very long, when there is danger 
of their falling. The solid joints in the corn stalk 
prevent this by acting as partitions, making of the 
column several short tubes, instead of one long one.) 

These little joints, or nodes, have another use, 
also. A quantity of sap is stored in them, and the 
stalk grows from each one until this has all been 
used. Of course, having so many points of growth, 
it gets tall very rapidly, and we sometimes hear 
people say, “It is so hot we can almost see the corn 
grow.” 

The leaves. Note their shape. (Like 
Such leaves are said to be 
lance-shape. How are they attached to the stalk? 
Are they opposite or alternate? A curious fact 
concerning their arrangement is that as long as the 
leaves continue to grow, a younger leaf will be found 
at the base of the older one. 

How do the old leaves feel? Are they rough or 
smooth? The young ones? How are they veined? 

Examine the flowers. How many kinds? Where 
situated? Which bears staminate blossoms? How 
does the pollen reach the ovule? What is at the 
end of the silks? How is the cob situated? (Show 
them how the cob projects from the stalk in such a 
way that the pollen from the staminate blossoms 
cannot fail to fall upon the silks, and by them be 
carried to each little ovule, or seed.) 

What is the shape of the ears of corn? What 
holds the seeds? (Show one of the woody, chaffy 
covered receptacles from which the kernels have 
been removed.) What is the name of this recep- 
tacle? What color is the cob? Is it hard or soft? 
How are the grains arranged? What is their shape? 
Their color? (Differs with different varieties, and 
may be white, yellow, red, black, or a mixture of 


long green 


swords.) linear, or 


several colors.) 

Occasionally you will find an ear where some of 
the grains appear withered and worthless. When 
this happens, you may know that when the pistillate 
flowers which form the tassel at the top of the stalk 
were shaking down their pollen dust, the tops of the 
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silk or stigmas leading to these’ particular grains 
failed to get their share, and without it the little 
ovules were unable to grow and soon withered away. 

What is the shape of the ear? How is it pro- 
tected? What do we call this covering? Is the 
unripe corn hard or soft? The ripe corn? What 
is done with the ripe corn? 

A part of it is used for seed, some of it is fed to 
poultry and cattle. It is popped, made into meal, 
samp, starch, etc. . 

Sometimes the cobs are used as fuel, the leaves 
are fed to cattle, made into paper and woven fabrics, 
while the husks are used for packing fruits, for mak- 
ing mats, stuffing cushions, saddles, and mattresses, 
and sometimes as coverings for cigarettes. 

Memorize Whittier’s “Corn Song.” 








DRAWING. VIL) 


TYPE FORMS. 
BY EMILIE V. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA, 


The drawing of type forms in the primary school 
gives a training in accuracy that can scarcely be ob- 
tained from the elementary nature work. The 
latter calls into prominence the aesthetic sense, and 
cultivates facility of expression to a marked degree. 
The child produces something beautiful. He may 
do this without presenting an absolutely truthful 
picture. In facet, the beauty often hides the de- 
fects, which stand out boldly and often discourag- 
ingly in the bare-faced type form. 

In the nature work, as in the oral language les- 
sons, our object is to get the pupil to express him- 
self, and the correction of errors must be accom- 
panied with extreme tactfulness, else a loss of 
spontaneity will result. “Foot-rule criticism” pro- 
duces lifeless and joyless work. 

Just as written language is built upon spoken 
language, so the more formal type-form lessons sup- 
plement the free expression of nature work. 

The drawing of plane figures is easier than the 
representation of solids, and should be introductory 
to the latter. This is because the drawing is flat, 
and it is obviously easier to translate a flat object 
into a flat picture than a solid into a flat. The 
drawing of all type forms will accompany object 
lessons upon those forms, given with folding paper, 
tablets, sticks, cardboard models, and solids. Pro- 
ceed, as usual, from the simple to the more com- 
plex; the drawing moving through the circle, square, 
triangle, and their parts, to the sphere, cube, cylin- 
der, cone, and pyramid. 

As for the drawing of the flats, suffice it to say 
that they should be drawn from the object, in 
broad, gray linés. ‘Let the work be large and bold. 
Correct balance, not fineness of execution, is desir- 
able. 

THE CUBE. 

Draw the cube first in the parallel position, be- 
low the eye. It is very important that there should 
be sufficient models for all pupils to get a direct 
front view. How many sides of the cube do you 
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Contrasting the Square and the Foreshortened Square. 
Draw the front face. A square will repre- 
sent it, the foreshortening being too slight to be 
Lay a square of paper 
Now hold 


See? 


worthy of consideration. 
upon the top, of the exact size to fit it. 


this square up vertically, one corner only touching 
one of the front, top corners of the cube. This 
square and the perspective square of the top will 
now appear right next to each other, side by side. 
Ask whether the tcp of the cube looks like the 
paper square, Run a pencil down the yertica] edge 


of the square nearest the cube, until the pencil ap- 
pears opposite the back line of the square. The 
pupils place a dot to represent the middle of the 
back line of the top. Sketch lightly this back line. 

Place a hat-pin, standing up like a post at least 
four inches, at each of the two front corners at the 
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‘lustrating the Divergence at '!e “oy. 

top of the cube, holding the pins in place with a 
rubber band around the cube. Have the pupils no- 
tice that the side edges of the top, though really at 
right angles to the front, do not appear so, for they 
slant away from the hat pins slightly. Represent 
this on the drawings, and refer to the car tracks, 
which repeat the same principle. 

CYLINDER. 

The drawing of the cylinder must be preceded 
by lessons upon the foreshortening of the circle into 
an ellipse. This can be beautifully illustrated 
with two embroidery hoops, one fitting exactly into 
the other. Hold the smaller one vertically before 
one row of pupils at a time, so that they will see the 
entire circle. Gradually turning it to the horizon- 





— 
Hoops illustrating the Lesson on the El:ipse. 

tal position, ask if they see any change in the 
shape. Now place the other loop around it, in the 
vertical position in which you at first held the first; 
hoop. One hoop will now be inside the other, one 
showing the complete circular form, and the other 
appearing as an ellipse. Let the pupils draw each 
separately and then both together, from the hoops. 
Illustrate also with other objects; a pan, a basin, a 
glass, a plate, etc. 

Endeavor to have the pupils gain facility in 
measuring the width of ellipses by much practice 
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of this kind. Lay upon the aisle shelf a hoop not 
less than six inches in diameter, and have the class 
represent it, full-sized, First place points for the 


length. Ask where it is widest. Place a point 
midway between these dots as a guide dot. Stand 
your. pencil vertically on the edge of the hoop 
nearest the class. Hold another pencil at right 
angles to the first at its upper end. Gradually 
move the horizontal pencil down the vertical pencil, 
until the former appears to the children to touch 
the back line of the hoop. Let them’ indicate, by 
raising their hands, at what time che pencils show 
the width of the ellipse. Encourage them to be in- 
dividual in their judgments, as the width of the 
ellipse will depend upon the position and height of 
the observer. Stop the progress of the moving 
pencil as each group of hands goes up, and help 
those children to decide upon the width, which they 
will indicate immediately upon their drawings with 
dots. Much practice will be necessary in swinging 
the ellipse in order to get it well shaped, with no 
points or flat sides. 

Lower the shelf and the hoop upon it, and pro- 
ceed as before, noting the increased width of the 
ellipse. Again lower them, with a similar result. 

In drawing the cylinder, use a hollow or trans- 
parent one at first, a cylindrical glass, for example. 
Represent the upper ellipse as just described. 
Measure the height down from the ends of the 
upper ellipse, and draw the vertical sides. Meas- 
use the width of the lower ellipse, recalling how the 
hoop grew wider in appearance as it descended. 
This may again be illustrated by moving the glass 
down in front of the shelf until its upper ellipse 
stands even with the shelf; i. e., on the same plane 
formerly occupied by the ellipse at the base of the 
glass. Notice how the ellipse widens. Again 
standing the glass upon the shelf, notice that the 
lower ellipse is now in the position in which the 
upper ellipse looked widest. Mark the width for 
the ellipse at the base and finish the drawing. 

In the next lesson lay a paper around the inside 
of the tumbler so that only the front of the lower 
ellipse is visible. Have this ellipse drawn entire, 
very lightly, the position that is seen being after- 
wards emphasized. The class will now be ready to 
draw from the solid cylinder. 

SQUARE PYRAMID. 
(At an angle of forty-five degrees.) 

Have the pupils “sight” or “cover” with their 
pencils the forward edge of the pyramid running 
from .the apex to the base. Notice that their pen- 
cils are vertical. Call attention to the fact that 
this line is not really vertical, but only appears so. 
Now lay a pencil on the shelf, parallel to its front 
edge, touching the front corner of the base; or 
draw a heavy black chalk line at this place upon 
the shelf paper. The pupils then sketch very 
lightly this helping line, which will touch the lower 
end of the first vertical line, being perpendicular 
to the latter. Notice whether the side corners 
touch this tine. 

Hold a paper vertically before the class, its lower 
edge touching the helping line, the curtain com- 
pletely hiding the pyramid from the view of the 
drawers. Gradually raise the paper till the side cor- 
ners can just be seen. Place a dot on the central line 
to show how high the side corners appear in the 
picture. As the curtain pauses for this measure- 
ment, the horizontal distance of the side corners 
from the central line can also be noted. Connect 
the dots for the side corners with the extremities 
of the first vertical line. 

In representing shadows, remember that vertical 
surfaces always require vertical treatment, and hori- 
zontal surfaces horizontal shading. 

Group models only after they have been studied 
separately and thoroughly understood. 





COLORS OF AUTUMN IN LEAF AND 
FLOWER.—(IL.) 


SCHUYLER 





BY F. MATHEWS. 


oth the red flowers mentioned linger until Sep- 
tember; but our autumn flowers are mostly yellow 


and blue—that is, purplish blue. Let us look 
through the fields and woods, and see if this is not 


(Continued on page 190.) 
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Half a million children are attending the New 
~ York schools this year. 


An even hundred thousand children are in the 
There were a school seat and desk 
awaiting every child. 


Boston schools. 


Europe has had her largest delegation of Ameri- 
can teachers, not excepting the year of the Paris 
exposition. It is now an established fact that 
teachers will go to Europe more and more each 
year. 


The Department of Superintendence will meet in 
Cincinnati the last February, instead of 
New Orleans, as voted at Chicago. New 
could not provide for the meeting as was expected 
when the vote was taken. 


week in 
Orleans 


Senator Mark Hanna said at Chautauqua: “Thank 
God we have an institution in the United States— 
the free school—in which every child of a foreigner 
that the 
know something about liberty.” 


is educated, so second generation will 


The puny thing of the month is Mr. Bryan’s 
prophecy that the United States will fall like the 
Tower of Babel, when there is no record that the 
Tower of Babel fell. That was not the trouble with 
it. It too much 
that made the trouble. 


was tongue, not too little base, 








STAR HOLIDAYS. 


Bridgeport, Conn., has a star holiday scheme 
that works to a charm. When any room in the city 
without an absence or lateness, 
the room is given a star holiday. With the chil- 
dren it is a real holiday, but with the teacher it 
must be spent in visiting schools outside the city. 
As an incentive 
ance it is a 


has had a month 


and constant attend- 
and the value to the schoo) of 
such school visitation is inestimable. 


to punctual 


success, 


BOSTON HALLS AND HOTELS. 


While it is too early to know which hotel will be 
the headquarters of the N. K. A. in Boston, and 
while it must be understood in advance that we have 
no such lobby for this purpose as was enjoyed at The 
West in Minneapolis, or The Brown palace in Den- 
ver, we can provide ample hotel and private boarding 
accommodation, and all the hall room needed for 
exhibition purposes, for general sessions, and for 
the departments within easy walking distance of any 
of the hotels likely to be chosen for headquarters. 
For the first time there will be ample hotel accom- 
modations at the usual rates, and private rooms 
have never been so abundant as they will be in 
Boston. 








BOSTON SURELY. 


“The action of the New England Passenger Asso- 
ciation is in every way satisfactory and exceeding!y 
gratifying” is the official verdict on the situation 
as to the meeting of the N. E. A. in Boston next 
July. Of course we knew that it would be so, for 
the New England roads have been ready always to 
deal honorably and generously with the N. E. A. 

From Chicago comes a remarkable editorial sen- 
tence: “If New England provincialism will only 
smash its shell next summer and give to the Na- 
tional Association a warm and appreciative welcome, 
it will be a grand thing for that small but glorious 
northeast county of the republic.” 

Incidentally, we would hKke to inquire just how 
Boston and Chicago compare in their hospitality to 
the department of superintendence. If there 1s 
any city in the United States that is-in position to 
keep decidedly mum on the question of hospitality, 
it is Chicago. 








MOULTON SUCCEEDS JONES. 
H. 


This gives univer- 





Edwin F. Moulton succeeds I. Jones 
as superintendent of Cleveland. 
sal satisfaction in Cleveland, where Mr. Moulton 
has been assistant superintendent for some years 
and connected with the schools for twenty years. 
No one has ever known all phases of the system so 
well as does Mr. Moulton, who is also one of the 
noble men of the profession, and one of the highly 
respected citizens of Cleveland. Director Cadwal- 
lader had sole responsibility for the appointment, 
and he took three months for canvassing the entire 
situation. Practically every successful superintend- 
ent in the country, that $5,000 would tempt, was 
‘The men most desirable were 
not available, and no available man was so promising 
as the assistant superintendent. The 1,500 teacli- 
ers are both relieved and delighted at the choice. 
It is a great compliment to Mr. Moulton, who is the 


carefully considered, 


dean of the force. It is a recognition of his genuine 


merit, as he is in no sense a spectacular man or a 


faddist. Ile is progressive and wide awake, while 
sane and calm. ‘There can be no question as to the 


. ° ° a 
the work under his administration. 


Best of all, it honors the principle of promotion. 


. 
success ol 








“ PROMINENT AS AN EDUCATOR.” 


Alexander Forbes is one of the men who left 
teaching and for twenty-one years has been the 
representative of a Philadelphia publishing house 


least 


the 
educator, and in all these years has been welcome on 


without in lowering his standard as an 
the educational platform, where his sane views and 
brilliant made him 
[ am led to say this from the inexcusable blunder 


expression have conspicuous. 
of a daily paper in Chicago that, in a highly com- 
plimentary allusion to his removal to Philadelphia 
to become the editor of the publications of Butler, 
Sheldon & Co., 
years prominent as an edueator, and for seventeen 
years connected with the public schools of Cleveland 
as principal, assistant superintendent, and head of 
the normal school.” ‘ 

This is all right except for the implication that 
he has not been prominent as an educator for the 
past twenty-one years. There are men, and Mr. 


said: “Mr. Forbes was in his earlier 


Forbes is one of these, who are honorably and justly 
prominent as educators when they transfer their 
relations to a publishing house. . 

Dr. Albert Leonard, who leaves the presidency of 
the Michigan Normal College system to become 
editor of the educational publications of Houghton, 
Mifllin & Co., will be no less vitally an educator 
than he has been as a college professor or normal 
college president. 

Charles H. Thurber, who went from Chicago 
University to the editorship for the Ginns, is no 
less an educator than in the university. The list 
could easily be lengthened, but the names will 
readily suggest themselves. It is of more import- 
ance to the schools than to the publishing houses 
that educators continue to be educators when they 
become publishers. In no other way will the best 
educators be available for the noble mission of mak- 
ing better books for the children of America. 





THE WEKE IN REVIEW, 


The public at large has undoubtedly derived 
some hope from the negotiations with the coal 
operators and miners by Governor Stone and At- 
torney-General Elkins of Pennsylvania. Merely 
to have something doing, in a case so desperate, 
brings a certain degree of assurance, and perhaps 
because the existing situation is felt to be unendur- 
able there is more or less irrational expectation 
that something will shortly happen to mend it. It 
is idle to estimate how many millions of dollars the 
strike has cost during the eighteen weeks of its con- 
tinuance, nor how the distributed. The 
vital consideration is that matters have now reached 
such a pass that the pinch is felt by almost every 
householder and man in whole tiers of 
states which are dependent on anthracite. Never 
before in this country has a single strike inflicted 
injury upon so many interests. 

* * aK 





loss is 


business 


The composure with which the American govern- 
ment and the American press have taken the act of 
the German cruiser Panther in summarily sinking 
the gunboat of the Haytian insurgents for alleged 
piracy in stopping a German merchant steamer 
and taking from her a consignment of arms in- 
tended for the Haytian government, -will surprise 
some foreign observers who imagine Americans to 
he of a truculent temper. The fact is that the 
German proceeding, even if it was somewhat abrupt, 
is not a violation of international law, and still less 
a trespass upon the “Monroe doctrine.” The Hay- 
tian insurgents have no standing as belligerents; 
and this very gunboat had violated the laws of 
civilized warfare by bombarding Cape Haytien with- 
out notice. It is just as well that these hot-headed 
revolutionists in the little American republics should 
understand that there are lines which they cannot 
pass without danger. 

* * * 

The election in Maine has no special significance, 
national The Re- 
publicans elected their candidates for governor and 


so far as issues are concerned. 
other state officers, and for congress by about their 
usual majorities. ‘The liveliest interest centered in 
local contests, especially over the office of sheriff in 
the various counties. In Vermont the week before, 
the issue, aside from the personal contest for the 
governorship, was over the proposed substitution 
of local option and high-license for prohibition. In 
Maine the evestion was not one of a change in the 
law, but of its enforcement or non-enforcement. In 
Cumberland county, where the late Sheriff Pearson 
distinguished himself by his vigorous enforcement 
of prohibition, the contest was a triangular one be- 
tween a Prohibitionist, a Republican, who was also 
committed to the policy of enforcement, and a 
Democrat, who had not publicly committed himself. 
The Democrat was elected. 
* . . 

It is, of course, useless to have laws for compul- 
sory school attendance when adequate provision is 
not made for housing the children who want to at- 
tend school. 'The evil of inadequate school accom- 
modations is a growing one in some of our larges| 
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ities. In New York last year, for example, there 
were more than 50,000 children who were put on 
“part time” because there were not buildings enough 
‘or them, and in order to give them some kind of a 
chance, it was necessary to use the school buildings 
for one set of pupils in the forenoon and for an- 
other set in the afternoon. Education on this in- 
-talment plan may be better than nothing, but it 
is not what a great American city should provide. 
‘This year the situation is still worse, for the school 
accommodations fall short by about 80,000 of the 
number of children of school age who ought to be 
in attendance upon the publie schools. 
. * * 

A_ partial remedy for this evil of a congested 
«-hool population has been found in the use of the 
<o-called portable “schoolhouse.” ‘This is a simple 
structure, easily put up and easily taken down, 
which can be set up anywhere in a vacant lot and 
provided with the necessary school equipment. It 
can be properly heated and in other ways made com- 
fortable. It is not elegant, and it is avowedly tem- 
porary, but it serves a useful purpose in bridging 
yer an interval until better and more permanent 
accommodations ean be provided. It is useful also 
because it meets the needs of a shifting population. 
In some cities where the schools are overcrowded, 
ithe trouble is not that there are not enough school 
juildings, but that the population has meved away 
(rom the buildings which were erected for earlier 
More than eighty of these portable school- 
llouses are in use in Boston, and thanks to them, 
when the sehools reopened last week, there was 


room for the entire population of school age. 
‘* a ‘ 


needs. 


The revelations made by John K. Murrell, the 
leading member of the dishonest “‘combine” in the 
st. Louis house of delegates, who has turned state’s 
evidence and made a clean breast of the transac- 
tions in whieh he and his associates were engaged, 
seem to show that bribery dnd “boodling” have 
heen reduced to a fine art in that city. There were 
nineteen members in this “combine,” and they sold 
their votes for various franchises- and on other 
questions systematically and at as high a figure as 
$2,500 apiece. Murrell acted as their financial 
agent, making the bargains with the’ different cor- 
porate interests, delivering the votes and dividing 
ihe money. A more nefarious trafficking in public 
interests for private gain has never come to light, 
there is too much reason to believe that St. 
Louis is exceptional only in the boldness with which 


the thing was done. 
* * * 


yet 


The death of Virchow, the great Gerinan scien- 
list, ends a eareer of extraordinary brilliancy and 
versatility. Virehow is freely accorded the distinc- 
tion of being the greatest medical discoverer of his 
generation. It was he who first laid down the 
theory of the cellular nature of animal tissue, and 
high medical authorities declare that if all that 
inedical science owes to him, directly or indirectly, 
were expunged, comparatively little would be left. 
Not only did he make one medical discovery after 
another, but he was a recognized authority in eth- 
nology, a pioneer in anthropology, and an able 
With all this, he found time to take 


archaeologist. 


. . . . > ° a 
an active interest in publie affairs, and was for forty 


vears a member of the Prussian chamber, and for a 
long time a Liberal leader in the Reichstag, where 
he antagonized Bismarck with such success that 
that irascible statesman challenged him to a duel. 

+ + * 

The Colombian revolutionists appear to be mak- 
ing headway rapidly against the government. They 
forced the surrender of Agua Dulce with a garrison 
of 2,000 men, and they afterward drove the govern- 
ment troops out of Santa Marta, after sanguinary 
fighting, in which they are charged with committing 
various atrocities. They are also reported as tear- 
ing up the railroad and wrecking cars, and both 
Colon and Panama are represented as in danger of 
attack. These performances would not be of any 
ereater interest to the United States than revolu- 
tionary operations elsewhere in Latin-America if it 
were not for two facts. One is that the United 
States is bound by treaty to protect transit across 


the isthmus; the othér is that the imperiled gov- 
ernment is the one with which we have been nego- 
tiating for canal privileges. 








ARE SCHOOLS DOING ENOUGH? 


ConsiIpERATION OF MassacnuseTts Morats—New OnGanti- 
ZATION TO Protect THE SunDAY—RELATIONS OF THE 
Scnoots to Pusiic Sentriment—Secretary Hie 
Brincs Ovr Some Pertinent Facts—Ust oF THE 
NATIONAL Frac. 


BOSTON, September 11.—A new organization which is 
working for the protection of the Sunday laws from 
further attacks upon them, such as the Sunday fishing 
and hunting petitions in the last legislature, is the civic 
committee, of which Eben Bumstead at 161 Milk street 
is the secretary, and apparently the executive officer. 
He has just sent out some 1,800 circular appeals to 
clergymen in the state, asking them to preach sermons 
on September 21, the Sunday next before the Republican 
caucuses, upon the importance of nominating for the leg- 
islature men who will oppose further relaxation of the 
Sunday laws. The father of Lieutenant-Governor 
Bates’is one of the advisory board of the civic com- 
mittee. Several temperance and religious societies join 
in the movement. Chief Wade of the district police is 
obliged to send officers to country fairs to stop pool- 
selling. The recent outrage by “white caps” in Marion 
has disgraced the state, The complaint that the 
churches fail to reach the mass of the people is as strong 
in Massachusetts as it is in other states. The question 
has been asked whether, since the people are the moral 
and mental product of our public school system to a con- 
siderable extent, there is any fault in that system which 
is responsible for the present complaints, 

Secretary Hill of the state board of education, who is 
more familiar with the conditions of the public schools 
than any other man in the state, gives facts and consid- 
erations which bear upon the relation of the public 
schools to the morality of the people to-day. Some citi- 
zens think that the practices in regard to reading the 
Bible account for some of the change. The law pro- 
vides for the daily reading of the Bible in the public 
echools, but without any comment. It is impossible, 
says the secretary, to say how far the law is complied 
with. No statistics have been gathered, nor has any in- 
vestigation been made. The secretary believes that in 
by far the larger number of cases there is reading of the 
Bible, or some religioug exercise conducted by the 
teacher. In this way there is exerted upon the children, 
day by day, the steady and quiet influence of the Scrip- 
tures, But, says the secretary, it must be remembered 
that the schools have the children only five or six hours 
a day for five days in the week, forty weeks in the year, 
whereas they are more under the moral influences of 
home than under those of the schools. It is a fact that, 
in the majority of the homes, judging by common belief 
and practice, the habits of family prayers and saying 
grace at meals are not followed nearly as much as for- 
merly, Parents are content with the silent inflwence of 
their lives upon their children, says the secretary, rather 
than their spoken words. Whatever have been the 
effects of this change of practice, the fact of the change 
must be admitted, and it goes into the moral develop- 
ment of the time, whether for good or bad. 

But, he affirms, there is undoubtedly a strong influ- 
ence for morality in the public schools. The influence 
of the teachers is unauestionably on the right side, apart 
from the course of the schools. Aside from the person- 
ality of the teachers, the schools exert a power whereby 
the virtues of punctuality, neatness, system, application, 
respectfulness, energy, and so on, are taught daily as a 
part of the routine of school life. In some rare in- 
stances, he says, there may break out a moral lapse con- 
trary to the usual course, but such an occurrence would 
be wholly exceptional, and not at all a just index of the 
almost universal effect of the public schools upon the 
morals” of the children. Regarding the teachers, no 
auestion is usually asked concerning their religious be- 
liefs. They are free to hold whatever theory they be- 
lieve. Whether a person would be employed who is a 
notorious atheist or disbeliever in what is regarded as 
fundamentaP by the common sense of the community, 
cannot be said. If a person were a well qualified 
teacher, and expressed such views outside of school 
hours, wholly apart from his professional work, it would 
probably not cause a discharge from a situation, or lead 
to refusal to engage, in some parts of the state, at least. 
It is probable, says the secretary, that there is felt the 
effect of religious training and prejudice in the engage- 
ment of teachers. It is to be presumed that in strongly 
Protestant communities Catholic teachers are not fre- 
quently engaged, while in Catholic communities a large 


number of the teachers are of the prevailing faith. En- 
gagements of teachers are in the hands of the school 
committees, though practically they are coming to be 
more in the hands of the superintendents. But while 
there is perfect freedom of religious belief on the part 


' of teachers, the secretary says that there is unquestion- 


ably great sensitiveness regarding the moral character 
of teachers. If a master were to be guilty, not merely 
of some flagrant offense, but of what would pass as an 
impropriety with his pupils, his usefulness would be 
seriously impaired. In that respect the morality in the 
public schools is believed*to be of a high order. 

It is thought by some that the proportion of foreigners 
in the state is accountable for the present condition of 
public morals. The figures of the school population, the 
latest which are available, shows that 51.16 per cent. of 
all the sehool children in Massachusetts are either 
foreign born or of foreign descent, But as all whose 
grandparents, or those further back, but whose parents 
are native born, are counted as native born in the cen- 
sus, then the percentage of foreign origin, if the term 
is meant to designate those who are not of the old New 
England stock, is considerably larger. It is larger, at 
any rate, in the cities, for in them the percentage of chil- 
dren foreign born or of foreign descent is 57.57. Yet, 
Says the secretary, the foreign children are usually 
docile, ready to learn, and ambitious. Their parents 
share their ambition with them, seeming to prize the 
udvantages of an education as if it had magic powers 
over the future of their children for their good. 

With regret, the secretary admits the presence of a 
hoodlum element in some of the larger places. He says 
that, “particularly in the more congested parts of our 
population, there are considerable numberg of dis- 
orderly, reckless youths who are the terror of their 
neighborhood and the despair of public officers. They 
are conspicuous in public disturbances, and prone to 
minor transgressions. Their trend is toward the house 
of correction rather than toward good citizenship,” But 
the existence of this class does not destroy the generali- 
zations made regarding the moral tone of most of the 
children in the public schools and the attitude of the 
teachers, : 

The proportion of children in the private schools is 
larger, according to the statistics for the last school 
year, than for any other year of the previous decade. 
For 1901 the proportion of private school pupils in the 
state to all the pupils was 1 to 6.7. The lowest propor- 
tion for the decade was in 1899, when it was 1 to 7.6. 
The last figures gathered by the school authorities 
showed that, of the pupils in private schools, 61,570, or 
74.8 per cent., were in parochial schools. The pupils in 
incorporated academies numbered 7,146, or 8.7 per cent., 
while those in other private schools were 13,609, or 16.5 
per cent. Since 1872 the number in incorporated acad- 
emies has increased 6 per cent,, those in parochial 
schools have increased 821 per cent., those in other pri- 
vate schools have increased 96 per cent., while the popu- 
lation of the state increased 92 per cent. The growth of 
the parochial school system has been largely since the 
third plenary council in Baltimore in 1884, which used 
its influence strongly for such schools. These schools 
have their distinct religious training for the pupils, 
which is not given in the public schools. 

The secretary notes that much of the development of 
the present day is a reaction from the extremes of 
Puritanism, High ideas upon religious subjects were 
held by the controlling element in Massachusetts popu- 
lation generations ago. That those ideas were carried 
too far for the healthful moral development of the 
people is doubtless generally accepted. The practical 
question now is whether there exists, or whether pres- 
ent conditions will bring into existence, a state of public 
morality which wil! be as proportionally lax as the 
Puritanical law was tense, and whether the people ought 
to bestir themselves against such possible tendency. 

The teaching of patriotism in the public schools pre- 
sents problems not unlike those that arise in connection 
with the teaching of morals, There are the outward 
expressions and there is the heart of the matter. The 
aim is to get at the latter through the former, but it is, 
of course, says the secretary, not always successful. 
‘here are reasons why the flag should float daily over 
the schoolhouse. It is a question, he says, whether 
there are not stronger reasons why it should float only 
on days to be specially observed. When the mind of the 
child is familiarized with the flag so much that the 
effect is weakened, and there comes a special need, of a 
display of the flag, with corresponding response on the 
part of the child, it may be found that the effect upon 
the mind has become enfeebled by much repetition, and 
the desired result cannot be obtained, though there is no 
question that the motive which led to the law for the 
display of the flag was commendable. R. L. B. 
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so. All our goldenrods are yellow except one, which 
has yellow flowers with white rays; it is called white 
goldenrod (Solidago bicolor), the Latin name mean- 
ing two-colored. This species may be distinguished 
from the others by its straight stalk, broad, pointed 
leaves, and simple, straight flower-cluster remotely 
resembling mignonette. All our asters, except the 
few white ones, are lilac, lavender, or bluish purple. 
The gentians are, some of them, nearly blue; the 
fall dandelion is yellow; the commonest garden 
ehrysanthemum, yellow; ironweed, magenta-purple; 
garden scabiosa, mostly purple; sunflower, yellow; 
brunella or self-heal, purple; chicory and viper’s 
bugloss, violet-blue. It seems as though nature 
confines herself in the autumnal months to yellow 
and its complementary color, purple; the latter hue, 
somewhat pale in the flower world, appears in full 
force among some of the fruits, and strangely 
enough in the winter sunset sky, along with yeilow. 
Violet, or purple, together with yellow, is undoubt- 
edly a color which belongs to the colder part of the 
year. 

One of the most beautifully colored blossoms of 
the fall is the closed or bottle gentian (Gentiana 
Andrewsii). Its half-developed form is rather a 
hindrance to its chances of becoming popular, and 
its fringed relative eclipses its beauty; but it is 
nevertheless a splendidly colored blossom—the 
fringed .gentian does not compare with it in this 
respect. At the tip of the flower is a fine vioiet- 
blue, which spreads downward with subtile grada- 
tions to almost pure white; in the plaits of the 
firmly closed corolla are stripes of white; sometimes 
at the edges of the blue is a delicate trace of pink. 
We wonder as we gaze upon the closed blossom why 
it should stop just short of perfect beauty—why it 
should refuse to open its sapphire doors to the mul- 
titude of honey-loving insects who would pay their 
fee for admittance by co-operation in the dissemina- 
tion of pollen. But nature is never at fault in her 
plans; she has arranged the flower so that the 
bumblebee can open the door, and this useful 
visitor is the only one needed for the culmination 
of her plan. All useless pilferers find the door se- 
eurely closed. 

The glory of September is the goldenrod and 
aster. Here are yellow and purple in full force, but 
nature, ever diverse, endows each species with a 
color of its own. Thus the little heart-leaved aster 
(Aster cordifolius) has the most delicate lavender 
tint; aster spectabilis, a rich purple hue; aster Novae- 
Angliae, a rosy purple color. Even the goldenrods 
vary greatly in their hues: Solidago arguta, an early 
species, is a rich yellow with hardly a trace of golden 
eolor; Solidago juncea, which immediately succeeds 
it, is golden yellow, and Solidago caesia, a late 
species, has a large, handsome, bright golden yellow 
blossom. The fall dandelion (Leontodon autum- 
nale), which may be found on every grassy slope in 
autumn, is another rich golden yellow flower similar 
to the spring dandelion, but smaller and more con- 
densed in its color. Its flowering stem is character- 
ized by several tiny protusions lying about an inch 
apart, and the little leaves are blunt-pointed. 

One of the most captivating blossoms of the year 
eomes in September. It is the little sweet-smelling 
ladies’ tresses (Spiranthes cernua), a member of the 
Orchis family—a dainty little thing with a spiral 
cluster of waxy blossoms whose delicate perfume is 
quite comparable to that of the lily-of-the-valley. 
We will find it on the borders of the swamp. 

The year does not wane with a degenerate line of 
flowers following the luxuriant summer weeds; the 
final harvest of the garden is often the most glori- 


ous. It would seem as if nature, afraid that her 
last handful of flowers might pass disregarded, does 
her utmost to make them attractive. She fringes 
the “lids” of the blue gentian, and covers the chrys- 
anthemum tribe with a glory of color. Not con- 
tent with this, she turns every tree to a blaze of red 
or yellow, and tints the undergrowth of the forest 
with touches of copper and gold. She may begin 
with a “fiery finger,” but she ends by emptying her 
paint-box, and gilding her colors!—The Chautay 
quan 


CIVICS. 
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BY JAMES A. BARR. 

The state supports the schools. The schools are 
the avowed training places for the citizens of our 
republic. Consequently, in return for the money 
lavished upon the schools, the state should receive 
citizens with a high degree of civic pride and 
honor, ready to render willing support, and pos- 
sessed of a thorough knowledge of the possibilities 
and the limitations of citizens. 

It is true that the family is, and always must be, 
the centre of character formation. The school can 
only supplement the home; but the school may be 
easily a better trainer than the home in general in- 
formation concerning the duties of citizens. To be 
thoroughly a part of the man’s life, the conception 
of honest, unselfish citizenship must be commenced 
with the child. His understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the institutional side of his own character, 
and of its necessity in a well-balanced life, must be 
educated in his childhood. Many growing children 
are liable to cast off allegiance to any person or'‘in- 
stitution, simply from the feeling that it is a sign 
of strength to do so; but, if shown that this alle- 
giance is courage, loyalty, patriotism, it may be em- 
braced with an affection that long years of worldly 
struggle cannot weaken. 

The object of the whole course in civics is to 
purify and render intelligible the child’s institu- 
tional sense, and to direct it towards its legitimate 
objects of loyalty. The first steps in this training 
are to make clear to a child the nature of those in- 
stitutions nearest to his life, as the home, the 
school, the neighborhood. These are broadened 
later to the town, the state, the nation. There is 
thus trained that part of the child’s nature that 
finds expression in patriotism towards home institu- 
tions, and in allegiance to constitutional govern- 
ment anywhere. It may be added that whatever 
elevation can be given to the general character of 
the pupil is sure to be reflected in his citizenship.— 
Report. 








A REMONSTRANCE. 


Do we understand the Journal to endorse the com- 
piaint o* Frank Norris, copied from the Critic in the 
issue of August 21, that “there are no books for girls 
except the feeblest, thinnest, most colorless lucubrations 
that it is given to the mind of man to conceive or to 
poy etuate’’? 

What of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s charming productions, 
from ‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol” to “‘Penelope’s Irish 
Experiences” and “The Diary of a Goose Girl,’ Sophie 
May’s, ““The Doctor’s Daughter,” Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 
“Story of Babette,” and others equally good? 

Then there is Mrs, Stowe’s “The Minister’s Wooing’ 
and “Agnes of Sorrento,” good for any girl of sixteen, 
and educative, too. Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” and 
“Marmion” are as well adapted to girls as to boys. 
olmes’ “Ejsie Venner,” Mrs. Burnett’s “Little Lord 
Faurtieroy’” and Dickens’ “Oliver Twist” and ‘David 
Copperfield” are surely not forbidden to girls. Miss 
Aleott’s “Litthe Women,” and even her “Little Men,” 
may be read by little girls. There is ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ too, and Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare.” 

Some choice stories are constantly appearing in the 
Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, and other magazines. 

ater authors are adding to this time-honored list 
such bocks as Helen Dawes Brower’s “Two College 
Girls,’ Anna Chapin Ray’s “Half a Dozen Boys” and 
“Half a Dozen Girls,” Josephine Dascombe’s “Smith Col- 
lege Stcries,” Anna Fuller’s “Across the Campus,” and 
Edna Lyall’s “A Hardy Norseman,” “Donovan,” and 
“We Two.’ 


Don’t let the girls be discouraged. M. A. B. 


[The Jcurnal of Education does not assume to endorse 
the sentiment of signed matter in its columns. An 
article as vigorous, interesting, and suggestive as that 
by Mr. Norris is worth while, if for no other reason 
because it has called forth from Mrs. B.——— go good 
@ ‘ist, }ut Mr. Norris will probably say that his conten- 
tion is not met by this list, in which scarcely one meets 
the cei dition of his appeal.—Ed. ] 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—(X.) 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON’S QUANDARY. 


When Jefferson acquired by purchase the vast posses- 
sions of France beyond the Mississippi, it was considered 
by his friends as a masterpiece of diplomacy, and was 
hailed with delight by the majority of the American 
people, Now, however, it must be paid for, and Congress 
alone could furnish the necessary millions. 

But just here was a serious difficulty, for Jefferson had 
bought Louisiana without having consulted Congress, 
and without its express sanction. It was, according to 
Bryce, “the boldest step that a president of the United 
States had yet taken.” The president is said to have 
known that he was exceeding his powers when he was 
making the deal, but yet he made it. And now he had 
to submit his action to Congress for review. Would it 
accept the presidential coup, or not? Fortunately for 
him, Congress pocketed the slight which the president 
had put upon it, made his act valid, and voted the money 
for payment. So far as this feature of the precarious 
situation was concerned, all went well. 

But there was another matter that gave Jefferson and 
Congress no little anxiety, Was the purchase of Lou- 
isiana constitutional, or not? The President and his 
Federalist friends were what was known as “strict con- 
structionists” of the constitution, Whatever it decreed 
they felt themselves bound to abide by literally. . 

In the heated congressional debates that followed the 
purchase, the Federalist party strenuously maintained 
that ‘‘even Congress had no power to acquire new terri- 
tory to be formed into states of the Union.” If this po- 
sition were correct—and even Mr. Jefferson admitted it 
was so—then plainly the constitution had been violated 
by the purchase, and Louisiana could not become a part 
of the United States. 

But the province had been bought, and the treaty of 
cession signed and sealed by the high contracting parties. 
How to straighten out the tangle was the immediate and 
difficult question. Either some way out of the constitu- 
ional dilemma must be found, or Louisiana must go back 
to France, with the possibility of its becoming in time a 
powerful and possibly hostile foréign state on the west- 
ern border of the Américan union. 

The President suggested the passing of an amendment 
to the constitution, in order to validate his action, 
Other Federalists tried to reconstruct their former argu- 
ments against a lax construction of the constitution; in 
other words, they went back on their earlier convictions, 
There were others—-and not a few—who avowed what 
Bryce calls “the dangerous doctrine,” that if Louisiana 
could be brought into the Union only by breaking down 
the walls of the constitution, broken they must be, 

After a lengthy consideration of the matter, the ma- 
jority in Congress came to the conclusion that its ap- 
proval was a quite sufficient ratification of a step of such 
transcendent importance, The majority was led to this 
view of the situation by the eloquent arguments of Ham- 
ilton, whose far-seeing patriotism warmly defended the 
validity as well as the wisdom of the purchase. 

But though Congress aided Mr. Jefferson out of the 
difficult situation in which he found himself, and by its 
vote made his act valid, it has never ceased to be a de- 
batable question in American politics, whether the 
purchase was constitutional or not, Eminent men have 
discussed the question since it was first settled, and have 
reached widely different conclusions. 

Since the late Spanish-American war, the same ques- 
tion has been hotly debated by our statesmen, some of 
whom have maintained that the acquisition of alien ter- 
ritory—such as the Philippines—finds no sanction in the 
constitution, but is made in direct violation of it. Thus 
strangely does history repeat itself. The arguments of 
the Federalists at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were almost exactly reproduced by some American 
statesmen as the twentieth century was dawning. And 
those arguments were answered in much the same way, 
that in a matter of such transcendent importance a strict 
construction of the constitution must not stand in the 
way of national expansion. 

The best authorities now hold that the constitution 
did really permit the Federal government to acquire Lou- 
isiana, and Congress to form states out of it. Perhaps 
as convincing an argument as can be found is that of one 
of Michigan’s ablest supreme court judges—Thomas M. 
Cooley—in a pamphlet on “The Purchase of Lou- 


isiana,” published in Indianapolis in 1886. Judge 
Cooley contends that there. was no violation of the 
United States constitution in the purchase, and no neces- 
sity for any amendment to that famous document to ren- 
der President Jefferson’s act valid. 














“The most heinoys crime of civilization is child labor.” 


Walter H. Page, Editor “ Worla’s Work,” 
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GINN & COMPANY’S TEXT-BOOKS 


THE CYR READERS 


THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 








THE CYR READERS have recently been issued in a series of eight books cor- 


responding to the grades below the high school. 


THE CYR ADVANCED FIRST READER bas just been published. 
slightly higher in grade than Cyr’s First Reader, and may be used as an alternate First 
It aims to cultivate in little children an appreciation of some of the world’s 
In its illustrations, all printed in tint, and in its entire mechanical make- 


Reader. 
best paintings. 


up, it has been called the most artistic school reader ever published. 


FRYE’S GRAMMAR 


Hodge’s Nature Study «& Life 





By H. W. Smayior and G. H. Suarruck. 
This system is the ‘‘ golden mean” between the vertical and the old Spencerian. 


“] predict that in this series you have launched the model system for the future standard 


It is 


for American writing.”’— DANIEL T. Ames, Founder of the Penman’s Art Journal. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 





By Kirrrepee and ARNOLD. 


A series in language and grammar. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of English, Wellesley College: “Itis : bi- 
nation of scholarliness and simplicity, delightfully clear, atraightiorward, and scientific.” 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


Montgomery’s Histories 


The Beginner’s American History 








‘‘The most notable nature-study book 





now issued.’”’ 


of Cuba. 
Cloth. 


Frye’s Geographies are now more extensively used than any 


Aiton’s Descriptive Speller 





FOR ALL GRADES. 


By ALexis Everetr Frye, recently Superintendent of Schools 
Large quarto. 


With full statistical supplement. 


viii. + 295 + 8 pages. Profusely illustrated, 


other series of geographies ever published. 


A new book which shows the relation- 
ship of words, and teaches their use and 
meaning while the pupil is learning to spell 


them. 


Mr, Frye’s latest work, the Grammar School Geography, is 
a second book in a series of which the Elements of Geography 
is the first. 


Leading Facts of Amerjcan History 


The latest impressions of these books 
bring the narrative down to the present 
time. 


Wentworth’s Arithmetics 


The Elementary and The Practical 
The rapidly increasing popularity of 
Wentworth’s Arithmetics is emphatic proof 
of their unusual merit. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

DAS SPIELMANNSKIND, UND DER STUMME RATHS- 
HERR. Von W. H. Riehl. Edited, with Notes and a 
Vocabulary, by George M. Priest, A. M. New York: 
American Book Company, 134 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
Here are two delightful folktales of the Middle Ages, 

by one of Germany’s most charming story tellers, Herr 

Riehl’s simple, direct style adapts his stories to young 

readers especially, and the editor of these two favorite 

tales, George M. Priest, German instructor at Princeton, 
has fitted them for study in schools, with notes and vo- 
cabulary. Both tales are on the commended list of the 

Modern Language Association, and their combination in 

one volume is a happy one, 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
Payson Gage, Ph.D. Revised Edition. 
& Co. 359 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The text of Professor Gage’s revised edition of the in- 
troduction to “Physical Science’ is made for use in 
schools where there is to be both laboratory and text- 
book work. The author has simplified his book to the 
requirements of the preparatory classroom by making 
clear, concise statements, confining himself to elementary 
principles, and arranging these principles in a logical 
order. An abundance of experimental impediment has 
been omitted with intention, but allowance is made to 
give about one-third of the time to laboratory work; and 
sufficient practice exercise gives the teacher scope for 
more, if so desired, The author has given a general 
character to the book for the use of students who may 
not carry the subject further. But for specific prepara- 
tory work it can be used with his “Physical Manual,” and 
notebook, or his ‘Physical Experiments,” the latter of 
Which is adapted to Harvard’s entrance requirements. 
This later book, which bears more closely on the text, 
is to teach the average student the general physical laws 
of the world in which he lives. 


By Alfred 
Ginn 


SCIENCE. 
Boston: 


FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN POETS. Edited by 
Nathan Haskell Dole and Belle M. Walker. With 
Cover, Title Pages, and Borders Designed by Goodhue. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 2 volumes. 
8vo, Cloth. Gilt top. Per set, $4.00; half calf, gilt 
top, per set, $7.50. . 

The vital persistence of poetry seems almost a miracle. 

\ nation may not prize its bard while he lives, but after 

he is dead every effort is made to perpetuate his songs. 

\nd yet the empires and dynasties of which they sing 

bass away and crumble into dust. Of course, vast quan- 

tities of poems must have perished in the shock and jar 
of changing times—amid the fire, and rust, and rain, 
and ignorance of men; but that any at all of the epics 
ind lyrics of antiquity, like the Iliad, the Odyssey, the 
Kalevala, and the Shah-Nameh, should survive seems 


wonderful, when one considers the vicissitudes of time 

through which they have come. 

Here we have Persian poems which tell of heroes long 
dead, of princesSes who have ceased to charm, and of 
kingdoms, even, which live only in forgotten history. 
But the poems themselves have all the vitality and en- 
during interest with which they were imbued centuries 
ago, The field of Persian literature is vast and ripened 
for the critical harvest. And daily new laborers are 
going to garner grain, attracted by the growing interest 
in a hitherto neglected spot. 

Enough material is offered in the present two-volume 
edition for a comprehensive glance at its chief literary 
products. Selections are given from the seven principal 
poets of Persia, and prefixed by short biographical notes 
which serve to locate each writer. The English text has 
been chosen from the most approved translations. 

The handsome volumes are illustrated with specimens 
of Persian writing and photogravures of Persian 
scenery. ; 

OUR SIXTY SACRED BOOKS; OR, HOW THE BIBLE 
WAS MADE. By the Rev. Dr. Edwin W. Rice. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. En- 
larged and Improved. Tenth Thousand. 222 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The present movement to treat the Bible as a work in 
literature is sure to be followed with an earnest and ir- 
resistible demand that it shall be studied historically, 
so that there shall be an intelligent appreciation of how 
it was made, and for this purpose there is no inexpensive 
book that begins to be so. valuable as is this work by Dr. 
Rice. There is nearly four times as much matter, and 
all of high merit, as in most of the fifty-cent books along 
this line. It is withal well bound, which is no slight 
consideration when one does not forget how some books 
of this kind are gotten out. 


IMITATION AND ANALYSIS: ENGLISH EXBRCISES 
BASED ON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. By Francis 
P. Donnelly, 8. J., of Woodstock College, Maryland. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 

" nis work is based on developing thought by means of 
imitation, and is intended for high school use, though 
teachers of the e'ementary schools will find many ideas 
herein that would prove helpful to them in solving that 
hard problem of every classroom—teaching composition. 

The author begins with the sentence, goes on with the 
paragraph, and continues with narration, description, 
and the essay in the order named. 

The method of teaching here exemplified has stood the 
test of time. Franklin, in his autobiography, goes fu.ly 
into the way in which, by close devotion to written re- 
productions of Addison, he made himself master of a 
stvle both easy and striking. Stevenson, Newman, Rus- 
kin, and others have acknowledged their indebtedness 
to this mode of perfecting oneself in facility in writing. 





In selecting Irving, our author has made a good choice, 
not only on account of his purity of diction and beauty 
of style, but because the youth of America are peculiarly 
susceptible to the charms of the dweller at Sunnyside. 
Their interest is captured when reading his books that 
appeal to them. Hence,’a student of this book, being in- 
terested in the selections before him, cannot fail to make 
advancement as he works through the exercises, more 
particularly as they proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex, thus obeying a leading pedagogical law. 

WRITING LATIN. Book I. By John Edmund Barss. 
New York: University Publishing Company. 77 pp. 
This is a book for second-year students. Its aim is to 

teach the pupil (whom we suppose to be very young at 
that period) to take the common difficulties of translat- 
ing English into Latin, and make a final end of them 
like the labor of Hercules with the hydra. Simple forms, 
with much practice, is the first means to this achieve- 
ment: the association of forms contrasted in Latin, but 
with no difference in English, is another; and confining 
the first composition work to the plain rules, which are 
the foundation of Latin syntax, is the third, After the 
grammar references, a set of “Hints” is placed before 
each exercise. This is a most helpful feature of the 
book. it forestalls many of the confusing things that 
puzzle the pupil, and make his work difficult. Naturally 
the book refers much to Caesar, which would be the 
reading text about that time. It is very usable and com- 
mendable. 

WHAT IS RELIGION? AND OTHER NEW ARTICLES 
AND LETTERS. By Lyof N. Tolstoi. - Translated by 
V. Tchertkoff and A. C, Fifield. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 177 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

“What Is Religion?” makes about one-fourth of the 
book, some of the “other articles” being “On Religious 
Tolerance,” “Notes for Officers,” “My Reply to the 
Synod,” and “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” The rest of the 
hook contains letters to various persons on different sub- 
jects. 








BOOKS RFCEIVED. 


Price, 30 cents. Boston: 


‘Step by Step.’ By S. C. Peabouy. 
Ginn & Co. 

“Glimpses of California and the Missions.” By Helen Hunt 
Jackson. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

‘‘ Essentials of Arithmetic.’ By David M. Sensenigand R. F. An 
derson. Price, 60 cents.—*‘ Wandering Heroes.”’ By Lillian L. 
Price. Price, 50 cents.—‘Cerneille’s Le Menteur.” Edited by J. 
B. Segall.——Tihiers’ “ La Campagne de Waterloo.” Edited by O. B. 
Super, Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘“ Arithmetical Problems.” By W. F.|Nicholr. 
Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 

‘‘ Payne’s Natural Methods in Arithmetic.” Emporia: E. 1. Payne. 

‘Mother Goose Paint Book.” By J. M. Barnet. Price, $1.25. 
Akron, 0.: The Saalatield Publishing Company. : 

‘* Special Days in School.” Arranged by Jean L, Gowdy 
apolis ;{Schoal Education Company. 


Price, 30 cents, 
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quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD : 

September 26-27: Ohio Blocution Teach- 
ers’ Association, Dayton. 

October 15-16-17: Joint meeting’ of the 
School Superintendents of New York 
and the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Albany, N. Y. 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 23-24-25: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bellows Falls; E. G. 
Ham, Montpelier, secretary, 

October 23, 24, 25: Rhode !sland Institute of 
Instruction, Providence ; S. A. Sherman, 
Treasurer. 

October 23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellows Falls. 

October 24: Worcester County (Mass) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

October 31: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne Falls; 
G. H. Danforth, Greenfield, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent wt. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal,; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


FARMINGTON. The reunion ofr the 
alumni of a school that has mot been in 
existence for almost forty years does not 
frequentiy occur, yet Farmington enter- 
tained over 100 guests on such an occasion 
on August 14, and a gala day it was for 
this old town, and doubly so for some of 
the old students who returned to re-visit 
the scenes of their happy school days 
The charter for the instituting of the 
Farmington Academy was procured early 
in the last century from the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts on the petition of 
several of the public-spirited men of the 
period, who plainly foresaw the great ad- 
vantage such a school would be to the 
rising generation. This charter was the 
twelfth to be granted in the district of 
Maine, and contained the usual provisions 
for the establishment of a board of trus- 
tees, with power of manage ment, etc., 
and defined the purposes of the institu- 
tion. Prominent among these were the 
promotion of piety and morality, and the 
instruction of youth in such languages 
arts, and sciences as the trustees might 
direct. The charter was granted by the 
General Court of Massachusetts February 
13, 13807, and on February 8, 1811, a resolve 
passed the General Court granting to the 
trustees of the Farmington Académy half 
of a township of land to be selected from 
any of the unappropriated lands belong- 
ing to the state, This resolve was in ac- 
cordance with a petition from a com mit- 
tee of the board of trustees, consisting of 


Ezekiel Porter, Chureh Brainerd, and 
Benjamin Abbott. The academy was 
opened for instruction January 1, 1812, 
under the preceptorship of Rev. James 
Hall. Mr. Hall served in the acad- 
emy for two years, being succeeded 
by Rev. Otis Briggs, who served here but 
one year. Following Mr. Briggs’ term of 
one year, and from the year 1816 to 1863, 
the following served as principals of the 
school: N. G. Howard, Joseph Cadwell, 
Moses S. Moody, William A. Drew, 
Natbanie! Greene, David Worcester, Ho- 
ratio Getchell, M. Upham, John J. Butler, 
Orrin B. Chenet, Alexander H. Abbott, 
Jonas Burnham, Horatio O. Ladd, and 
Ambrose P. Kelsey. Jonas Burnham 
served ten years, the longest term of any. 
During his term the number of terms 
were twenty, the total number of scholars 
2.524, with an average of 126 to a term, 
and fifty students were fitted for college. 
In 1850 the acedemy received a grant of 
an additional half township, which added 
about $2,000 to the endowment fund of 
the academy. By a resolve of the board 
of trustees made June 3, 1863, a tender of 
the funds and all other property of the 
academy was made to the state for the es- 
tablishment of a state normal school at 
Farmington, and by order of the governor 
and council of October 9, the same year, 
the tender was accepted and the school lo- 
eated at Farmington. The property, 
which was turned over to the state, con- 
stituted everything connected with the 
academy, and amounted to $8,500. 


VERMONT. 


POULTNEY. George H,. L’Amoureux 
of Sandwich, Mass,, succeeds Mr. Van 
Ornum as principal of the graded schools. 

BURLINGTON. The attendance in the 
high school is the largest in the history 
of the school. More rooms in the Ed- 
munds high school are being fitted up to 
accommodate the-increase in the number 
of students. 

BRANDON. Miss Grace L, Ladd and 
Miss Minnie L. Rice, both graduates of 
Boston University, have been engaged as 
issistants in the high school. 

PROCTOR. Miss Nell Royce of the 
Thomas training school, Detroit, will 
have charge of music in the graded 
schools the present year. The present en- 
rollment exceeds any of previous years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The convention of the Worcester 
County Teachers’ Association, which 
meets at Worcester Friday, October 24, 
promises to be of unusual interest this 
year. The entire day will be given up to 
a discussion of the question: ‘“‘Are the 
public schools requiring too much of their 
pupils?” The case against the present 
condition of things will be presented by 
the one who is undoubtedly the best 
known agitator on this subject, Edward 
Bok. Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield and 
President E. H. Capen of Tufts College 
have also been secured to speak. 

NEWTON. The committee on finance 
and accounts of the school board has pre- 
sented the following estimates of appro- 
priations required to meet the expenses of 
the school department for the year 1903:— 


MOIS eek cdsste rate Be ee A $180,967 
eee os Se yp os bune de 2 we RTE ele 12,000 
ME | Sibes culttabuwd «ee eae ede 1,500 
DEEN. 6 ivuwads so cdlnccvreesdee 15,000 
Conveyance of pupils..... Lcpveanse 850 
Evening schools ................. 1,000 

PE PT os Sele bGS 63 Wo oe Re $211,317 


SPRINGFIELD. The enrollment in 
the Springfield public schools exceeds 
10,000, the largest enrollment on record. 
Many schools are overcrowded. 

SCITUATE. With the re-opening of 
the high school, a new departure went 
into effect, a compulsory five-year course 
for graduation, in the place of the usual 


four years’ study. The new system is ex- 
pected to fit pupils so that they may go 
directly from thigh school to college 
without attending a fitting school. The 
principles of algebra, Latin, and other 
studies are taught in the ninth grade of 
the grammar school here. The entering 
class cf the high school will be given a 
more thorough knowledge of these studies 
the first year, In 1907 the class entering 
this year will, the school committee be- 
lieves, be equipped for college. 

WILLIAMSBURG. Miss Rose Her- 
mann, who recently received an appoint- 
ment to the head of the German depart- 
ment at Wellesley College, died at her 
home in Williamsburg September 7. 
Miss Hermann had taught in the Wmast- 
hampton high school, Bryn Mawr, and 
Wellesley. German was her specialty, 
and her promotion to the head of that de- 
partment at Wellesley came after the 
close of college last summer. 


WESTFIELD, ‘':ne normal school re- 
opened September 9, with a registration 
of 115. Principal Brodeur expects a num- 
ber of additional students, so that the 
total number will reach at least 125. ‘ine 
entering, or junior, class number sixty- 
five. There are forty-five seniors; three 
who are taking the course for teaciiers, 
and two that for college graduates. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. September 8 was the 
opening day of the year for the state nor- 
mal school, although the active duties of 
the school year do not commence until 
September 10. Monday was devoted en- 
tirely to the examination cf the numer- 
ous candidates. Last year’s membership 
was the largest in the history of the in- 
stitution, with a total enrollment of 232 at 
the beginning of the year. This year, 
however, it is anticipated, will break even 
the record of last year, and bring the 
membership up to 250 pupils. In view of 
the fact that at mid-year more students 
are allowed to enter, there can be little 
doubt that the large and efficient corps of 
teachers will have plenty of work on its 
hands. ‘The success of this year’s session 
will be particularly gratifying to the 
authorities, who have so lately inaugu- 
rated a change of system at the normal 
school, Until last June the school com- 
mittee of this city has sent several young 
women to the normal school to reap there 
the benefits of the one year city training 
course. These young women all came 
from the high schools of Providence. At 
the end of the one year these girls were 
given certificates by the school, and sent 
into the city training school, from which 
they passed to a teacher’s berth in the 
local schools. There were several disad- 
vantages in this system. While the one- 
year certificate permitted the holders to 
teach in Providence, they could never be 
accepted outside. This system has now 
been discontinued, and a Providence girl 
wishing to teach in Providence must go 
through exactly the same training as any 
other embryo teacher in the state. She 
must be a graduate of a reputable high 
school; she must take an entrance exam- 
ination for the Rhode Island state normal 
school, or a school acknowledged to be of 
equal merit; and, finally, she is obliged 
to successfully complete a regular two- 
year course. Notwithstanding _ this 
change, thirty girls from Providence high 
schools took the entrance examinations. 
Of these girls, seventeen were from the 
English high, seven from the Classical 
high, and six from the Hope high. The 
staff of teachers at the state normal 
school now numbers thirty-six, including 
the critics, The observation school has a 
corps of twelve teachers, the normal 
school has sixteen teachers and eight 
critics to swpervise the maiden efforts of 
the new teachers throughout several 
schools in the city. The observation 
school occupies the first floor of the nor- 
mal school building, and accommodates 














Brain Workers Use and Commend 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


Ly or the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous strain 
ane sneeee Vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPITITES is an essen- 

a! food, permanently strengthening.not stimulating. t! 
ond a y g g . llating.the 
-~ formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street 
mly by sd Or 
Omy &F NEW YORK, 


/{ not found at Drugegists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The be J , i 
best remedy known for cold in the head. influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description, 


By mail, 50 cents. 
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SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


jana 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY*C€0O. ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 


sand 
toSchool Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
3¢q Broadway Mew York. 





300 children, almost all of whom hail 
from Smith Hill and tne immediate vi- 
cinity. The city pays for these children, 
pro rata, and with this money the state 
furnishes the best possible teachers. 
Here the students of the normal school 
may come to observe the method used, 
and gain a practical knowledge of their 
chosen profession. Principal Charles S. 
Chapin asserts that the Rhode Island 
state normal school furnishes the finest 
training school system in the country. 
He says that the only institution quali- 
fied in any way to challenge this state- 
ment is the New Britain normal school in 
Connecticut. Both the Rhode Island and 
Connecticut school require a half-year 
actual training in teaching before grant- 
ing a diploma. The Fitchburg normal 
school, which ranks third in time re- 
quired, calls for only thirteen weeks’ 
practical experience. The principal says 
the Rhode Island school is receiving more 
demands for teachers than it can supply, 
and of the big class, which graduated last 
June, all but two have found positions. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The board of education is to ask the 
board of estimate and apportionment for 
the sum of $5,000,000 for the erection of 
new school buildings. There are 65,000 
children in part-time classes at the pres- 
ent writing, which number will increase 
between now and the first of October. 


The board of superintendents. is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to provide kinder- 
gartens sufficient in number to take care 
of the children between four and six years 
of age, children under six not being ad- 
mitted to the primary schools. City 
Superintendent Maxwell has issued the 
following letter on the subject of kinder- 
gartens:—- 

“To the Principals of Public Schools:— 

“Your attention is called to the follow- 
ing statements relating to the manage- 
ment of kindergarten classes and to the 
duties of kindergarten teachers, In this 
connection you are referred to the follow- 
ing by-laws of the board of education, the 
intent of which is explained below: — 

“Section 42-8: The school exercises of 
morning kindergartens shall begin at 9 





(Continued on page 196.] 





NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce. 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
**Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 


Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square. N. Y. 


INCREASE OF INCOME, 


Teachers that want to increase 
their income can learn of sométhing 
that will specially interest them by 
addressing 

THE C. A. NICHOLS co., 
Springfield, Mass. 








FREE REGISTRATION TILL OCT. Ist. 


We want immediately rirry TEACHERS for rural 
schools and tor grade positions, at salaries ranging 
from $7.00 to $10.00 per week. Teachers who will 
accept such positions, and who apply to us at once, 
will be registered without the payment of any fee 
until we secure aplace for them. This offer wil! 
be withdrawn after October. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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The Tarr and McMurry 


GEOGRAPHIES 


In Two-Book F'orm 
Primary Geography................ $ .60 Complete Geography................ $1.00 
For the convenience of teachers and to meet varying conditions, these Geographies are published in two-book, three-book, and five-book form. 


The two-book set furnishes the shortest course. The three-book set gives the ideal amount for schools with five years to devote to the subject. 
The five-book series has the same material as the three book set, differently divided for the benefit of free text-book towns, which effect a great 


saving by buying the books in this way. 











The Child Life Readers 


Child Liie—A Primer, . . . : 25 cents NTERESTING in subject matter. Full of 
‘ oa a . hemes that appeal to the child. Careful] 

Chil A First R ; 9 : PP y 
d Life ’ eader, F ; : . 25 cents and evenly graded. Artistic and unhack- 

Child Life in Tale and Fable — A Second Reader, . 35 cents neyed illustrations. Waterproof covers 
Pp F rm which may be cleansed without injury. 

ediisin og 
Child Life in Many Lands —A Third Reader, . 36 cents Drepasation for. Gesetiohy. “tultodeates: 


Child Life in Literature — A Fourth Reader, 40 cents to literature. The lowest prices. All these 
features, and many others equally attractive, 





Nature Study in Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W: WILSON 


Manual for Teachers, : : : : : 90 cents The original matter in this series of Readers has been written, and 
First Reader, , . , . : . 35 cents the selections have been chosen, with the desire of putting into the hands 
Second Reader, . . . . . 35 cents of little children literature which shall have for their minds the same 


interest and value that really good books and magazines have for grown-up people. It is the author’s aim to prepare the ground, and even thus 


early to plant the seeds of that which may later develop into a love for art, for literature, and for nature. 


BAILEY’S BOTANY 


Ws gedlé os «bY $1.10 


Professor BAILEY says in his “ Paragraphs for the Teacher” : — 
‘¢In the secondary schools botany should be taught for the purpose of bringing the pupil closer 
to the things with which he lives, of widening his horizon, of intensifying his hold on life.’’ 
‘‘ The youth is by nature a generalist. He should not be forced to be a specialist.” 
‘¢ Botany should always be taught by the + Laboratory Method,’ ”’ 
‘¢ Education should train persons to live, rather than to be scientists.”’ 
The author has treated of four subjects in this book: the nature of the plant itself; the relation of the plant to its surroundings ; histological 


Each of these subjects is practically distinct, so that the teacher may begin where he will. 
They are not pictures merely —- they are illustrations 





studies ; determination of the kinds of plants. 
The five hundred illustrations in the book are an important as well as an attractive feature. 


of the subject-matter ; many of them are reproductions of photographs. 


A History of the Orient and Greece 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD 
Prtce........ $1.20 


The ancient Greeks were the most gifted race the world has known, a people with whose achievements in government and law, in literatufe, art, 
and science, every intelligent person ought to be acquainted. Not only is the story of Greece in itself interesting and attractive, but the thoughts and 





deeds of her great men are treasures preserved in history for the enrichment of our own lives. 
This volume is intended as an aid to the study of the subject. While the ‘“‘Helps”’ furnished by the closing clapter indicate a method of di- 


gesting the material — a method of training the whole mind rather than the mere memory — the marginal references are a guide to the use of the Greek 
authors, from whom chiefly we derive our knowledge of the history, thought, life, and character of this magnificent race. An acquaintance with the 
works of the historians, orators, poets, and philosophers of Greece, in the original language, or even through good translations, is no mean part of a 


liberal education. 
Not only were the Greeks by nature the most gifted of men, but they occupied a country which, more than any other in the world, favored the 


As it is impossible, without taking the country into account, to appreciate this many-sided 


growth of enterprise, intelligence, imagination, and taste. 
development, it has been the author’s aim throughout the book, by bringing the geography into immediate connection with the history, to show the in- 


fluence of surroundings on character. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





N oraer to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
l EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes 1D 
instructorships, and important college news. 





Professor E. M. Banks will occupy the 
alumni chair of history and economics at 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 

Several new teachers and a large num- 
ber of new courses of study mark the 
opening of the year at Brown University. 
Dr Frank T. Fulton, now pathologist at 
the Rhode Island hospital, will become 
instructor in pathology. Dr. Fulton has 
been pathologist at the Rhode Island hos- 
pital for the last two years, having spent 
the year previous at the Boston City hos- 
pital. He graduated at Johns Hopkins 
University. in 1895, and the medical 
school of that university in 1899. His 
new position at Brown will not in any 
way interfere with his duties at the 
Rhode Island hospital. 

Henry B. Huntington wiil become as- 
sistant professor in English. He has 
had large success in teaching at Dart- 
mouth and at Harvard, especially in con- 
ducting courses in debate. 

Professor Albert G. Harkness will be 
director of the American school at Rome, 
and Professor John Francis Greene will 
take his place at brown. Professor E. B. 
Delabarre also has leave of absence for 
twelve months, this being his sabbatical 
year, and will spend the time mainly in 
literary and philosophical work. 

The University of Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowing Harvard, has so re-arranged the 
order of studies that a student may at- 
tain his degree in three years. The work 
is now based on the “unit” system; that 
is, twenty hours of classes must be taken 
per week; thus the required sixty courses 
are completed in three years. And as a 
further aid to poorer students, these sixty 
units may be finished in their own time— 
three, six, or ten years. 

Dr, J. A. Beattie has resigned the presi- 
dency of ithe Weston (Ore) uormal 
school, to accept the position of president 
of Hiram College, Ohio. 

The University of Oregon opened its 
twenty-seventh session at Eugene 
Wednesday, September 17. The outlook 
for the year seems at present very prom- 
ising. A number of new men have been 
added to the faculty, all thoroughly fitted, 
both by preparation and by experience, 
for their work. The university buildings 
have been repaired and improved during 
the summer, the dormitory, gymnasium, 
and Deady hall receiving especial atten- 
tion. 

The secretary of the Congregational 
Education Society, Rev. E. S. Tead, has 
announced a vote of the society appro 
priating $12,000 to Fargo College, Fargo, 
N. D, to help secure the pledge of $50,000 
by Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, made 
mm condition that $150,000 be raised by the 
management and friends of the college. 
Dr. Pearsons has limited the time for the 
redemption of his pledge to December 21, 
190Z. Rev. John H. Morley, D. D.,, presi- 
dent of Fargo Ccllege, is in Boston, en- 
deavoring to complete the amount 
needed, and this last gift is said to make 
it probable that he will be successful, 
The Education Society has voted $3,000 
more to Fargo College for current ex- 
penses. 

The Rhode Island College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts at Kingston 
opened for the fall session September 15, 
in charge of Professor H. J. Wheeler, 
Ph.D., director cof the Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural experiment station, conducted in 
connection with the work of the college. 
This institution is a department of the 
college, and is maintained by an annual 
appropriation from the United States of 
$15,000. Professor Wheeler fills the chair 
of profes:or of geclogy in the college. 

Through the munificence of a well- 
known friend of young men’s work, the 
committee of the College Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Caleutta, India, 
has just been enabled to expend over 
$15,000 in securing separate premises for 
their work among native boys. 

G. A. Plimpton of New York. and resi- 
dent representative of the Boston school- 
book house of Ginn & Co., has been ap- 
pointed by the trustees of Amherst Coi- 
lege chairman of the committee to select 
the site for the new Amherst observatory. 
The building is to cost $65,000, and will 
have four telescopes, one of which will 
be the largest in New England, having a 
glass with a diameter of eighteen inches 
and a tube twenty-five feet long. Presi- 
dent Harris of Amherst has announced 


Three Incontestable Statements. 





Ist, All the Dirt, Wear, ‘and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


od. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT Is 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘* Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COMVGR CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


APRINGEIELD, MASS. 








the gift to the .ibrary of $25,000 by 
Colonel Mason W. Tyler of New York, as 
a memorial to his father, the late Profes- 
sor William S. Tyler, for many years pro- 
fessor of Greek at Amherst. 








ROBINSON CRUSOE ISLAND. 

Many persons seem to think that the 
largest island in the Juan Fernandez 
group, off the coast of Chili, was ‘the 
scene chosen by Defoe for the adventures 
of his immortal “Robinson Crusoe.” Our 
consul at Valparaiso wrote, a few weeks 
ago, of Juan Fernandez as “made famous 
by the story of Robinson Crusoe,” and 
one of the New York papers last week re- 
ferred to this same island in the Pacific 
as “Robinson Crusoe Island.” 

The fact is that the island on which 
Crusoe and his faithful Friday had so 
many charming or thrilling experiences 
never had an existence, except in the 
imagination of Defoe. On the title page 
of his book Defoe wrote of the solitary 
home of Crusoe as “an uninhabited island 
on the coast of America near the mouth 
of the Great River of Oroonoque.” Crusoe, 
therefore, was environed by Atlantic in- 
stead of Pacific waters; but there is no 
island off the mouth of the Orinoco. If 
Defoe had cared a rap to make his im- 
mortal story geographically plausible, he 
would not have placed the abode of 
Crusoe off the mouth of the Orinoco. The 
story itself carried with it the conviction 
of very truth, but not the geographical 
position assigned to Crusoe’s island. 

It is a noteworthy fact that many of the 
best accounts written of Juan Fernandez 
contain no allusion to Defoe’s novel. The 
one hook that has been written on the 
island, however, perpetrates the blunder 
alluded to above. A Chilian named Vi- 
cuna in 1883 published a book of 834 
pages, in which he gave an exhaustive 
description of the island and its history. 
His sub-title was “History of the Island of 
Robinson Crusoe.” His book contains a 
long account of the various opinions as to 
whether Defoe’s book was based on the 


led a lonely life for four years on Juan 
adventures of Alexander Selkirk when he 
Fernandez. 

The outline of Selkirk’s life that has 
come down to us shows clearly enough 
that he had little merit of his own, but the 
controversy, that became even bitter soon 
after Defoe’s story was published, as to 
whether the novelist had appropriated 
Selkirk’s narrative, and interwoven it 
with his fiction, had the curicus effect to 
make Selkirk a hero for all time. His 
name became associated with the story of 
Robinson Crusoe simply because it was 
stoutly asserted in Defoe’s day that the 
great novelist was a plagiarist, who had 
sponged on the sailor Selkirk for literary 
material, 

It was agreed by all critics long ago 
that there is not a particle of evidence 
that Defoe made piratical use of Selkirk’s 
narrative in the preparation of his story. 
There is no similarity whatever in the de- 
scriptions of the real and the supposititious 
islands, in their climates, or in the inci- 
dents given in the two books. Neither is 
there any more reason to believe that De- 
foe *derived the main idea of his story 
from Selkirk’s solitary life on an island 
than he may have obtained it from the 
published account of the experiences of 
Peter Serrano, a shipwrecked sailor who 
lived alone for several years on an island 
in the Caribbean under conditions some- 
what similar to those described in Defoe’s 
story. An English edition of Serrano’s 
narrative was published some years before 
‘Robinson Crusoe” was written. 

It is very likely that the idea of writing 


a story about a castaway on an island’ 


may have been suggested to Defoe by one 
or the other of these narratives of actual 
experience, but this is a very slender basis 
upon which to ground the accusations 
that were made against Defoe; and the 
very circumstance that he was falsely 
charged with having made improper use 
of Selkirk’s book makes it unjust to the 
memory of the prince of raconteurs, as 
well as incorrect in fact to speak of Juan 
Fernandez as Robinson Crusoe Island.— 
New York Sun. 





THE THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 











Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fcr their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing { tained fine positions. 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


( Graduates of these 
- departments have ob- 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


5560 Woopwarp Ave,, DETROIT, MICH. 


et ee ee ae eee 


JUINT MEETING OF STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The following circular is issued by the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion :— 

Athol, Mass., September 12, 1902. 

At the last meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association it was 
voted to hold a joint meeting with New 
York® Association at Albany. Such a 
meeting has been arranged for by your 
officers, The meeting will begin Wednes- 
day, October 15, at 8 p. m. There will be 
a session Thursday morning at 9.20, 
Thursday afternoon at 2, and Thursday 
evening at 8, and a final session Friday 
morning, closing in time to get home Fri- 
day night. 

This meeting comes at a time when the 
schools are well started in their work, so 
that you may attend, There will be no 
long formal papers, but a free open dis- 
cussion of subjects of peculiar interest to 
the superintendent. The president of the 
New York Association assures us that 
every superintendent in New York, unless 
sick or disabled, will be present. Let us 
rally to the meeting in large numbers, for 
few of us will have to travel farther than 
a majority of them. 

The city of Albany itself, situated upon 
the Hudson river, at tue terminus of the 
Erie canal, is one of the earliest settled 
places in the state, and is its capital city. 
A line of excursion steamers runs between 
this city and New York. 

The, meetings will be held in the’state 
capitol building, which is one of tHe finest 
buildings of its kind in the country, cost- 
ing several millions of dollars. It con- 
tains the state library, in charge of Hon. 
Melville Dewey, a state museum contain- 
ing historical material found nowhere 
else, and the state educational depart- 
ments. These last will be thrown’ open to 
the visitors, and opportunity will be given 
to see the helps which the state of New 
York has for its great system of puoplic 
schools, Reduced rates will be given by 
leading hotels, and if we can guarantee a 
hundred to attend, reduced fares may be 
procured on the railroads. Please reply 
on enclosed postal card. 

The treasury of the association is 
nearly empty, and if you have not already > 
paid the annual fee of $1.00, please remit 
to secretary, 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
members of school committees to attend 
the annual meeting of the School Board 
Association of New York, which meets at 
the same time and place. 


R. W. HINE, 
President. 

W. SCOTT W.aRD, 
Secretary. 








OUR NEW YORK OFFICE. 





In order to better serve our patrons in 
Greater New York and vicinity we have 
established a New York office at 43 East 
19th street, placing in charge D. A. Fraser, 
favorably known in the educational pub- 
lishing field througheut the country. We 
commend him to all personal and profes- 
sional friends. New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. A. B. Winship, presi- 
dent. W. F. Jarvis, treasurer. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 














Title. A Publisher. Price, 
Glimpses of California and the Missions............ Jackson Little. Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 
SCO DE ON a osc inns ch pbmadndeet.:te® 690bekds eve ap arce Peabody Ginn & Co., as 30 
Essentials of Arithmetic..........--.++ .-+. Pde cast Sensenig Silver, Bardett & Co., 94 60 
Wa, CN ova ce veces os Nee rweeeedearictad rice “ “6 “6 “ 50 
Corneille’s Le Menteur... ............0ccecceeeeeeeeee Segall (Ed.]} ss ss ss “6 — 
Thiers’ La Campagne de Waterloo................... Super [Ed.} ” + oe “ — 
Arithmetical Problems... ........ 2... 0.66 -eee seen sees Nichols Thompson, Brown & Co., “ .30 
Des Se ccles <5, tani caus bk60 ah abthhh +9 > aahbte te? yre Frederick Stokes Company, N. Y. 1.50 
Natural Methods in Arithmetic. ................+++: Payne E. L, ae be ria. a 
Mother Goose Paint Book............ 0.6. 00seeeee sees Barnet The Saa'afield Pub. Co., Akron, O, 1.25 
The Things That Are Cxesar’s............ 000 ccee eee Kauffman D. Appleton & Co., N. ¥. —_— 
Special Days in School... ..............06eeceeeeeeeee Gowd School Ed. Co., Wicyety 7 ae 
CR EE Rs an a So cp callin 5 sR gid> 6 apap ee emanates A042 as Higgins Harper Brothers, a 1.50 
OT IIS 1s fn rans 4h S bees Gamttaee eu bt eals 4ocbe sys Merriman “ “ ss 1,50 
As Seen From the Ranks. .................eceeeeeeees Benton G. P, Patnam’s Sons, so —— 
DPR Big 8 6 vines at Ved 5) 4 CREED Oa Kaa Odeo oUAS O Fale Une OE Conrad ss “ “ “ nue 
i i TL 8 oaks aeerscan beam aiereives ee Metcalfe es “ “ “ pF 
Two Thousand Miles on an Automobile............. Chauffeur J.B. Lippincott Company. 2.00 
yeh dent a aot a Ra ee SEAN Chesterton ~Dodd, Mead & Co., “ a 
SE BIN Gh a alhio ys din chino o 560.0 yoWdre'as ARE) > 0 Corelli * a 1.50 
Introduction to the Study of English Literature... Scudder Globe School Book Co., “ 1,20 
Se IEEE oad caecit ince ses tgacededuessce Craddock Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.— 
A Dererer _. Mears op eeieaens aed ys ée we shdeah ont Hall +s “ “ re = 
The Voice o ss etree d > att dna Pid sx Caks 3% Glasgow Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Judith, Phenix, and Other Anglo-Saxon Poems.... Halle Silver, Burdett & Oe.; 9% .75 
PHFFFF4444444444444444464 F444444 
t A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
hier’ Long Experience. 
+ Prompt. . . Reliable. 
-> TEACHERS’ —- 
€ 
120 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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mt TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE isc esnscn's:. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





ALL INSIDE OF EIGHT HOURS. 


Oshkosh Normal, Wis.— 7 


m.—Can you recommend assistant critic grammar department, 


‘elegra 
Specialty nature study, salary seven hundred fifty? If so,send papers. Otherwise wire at my expense. 
rincipal Rk, H. Halsey, Sept. 1, 1902, received 11 A. M. 
Telegram.—Do you want assistant critic, grammar department, Oshkosh normal, some nature study, 
we hundred fifty?—To Hloise A, Bell, Watertown, N. Y., Sept.1,11 A. M. 


am,—Yes,—Miss Bell, Sept. 1, received 3 


P.M 


Telegram.—Can send Eloise Bell, Oswego graduate, six years experience, last in Akron, Ohio, 
Supermsentont saysone of best teachersin northern Ohio. Socially attractive.—To Mr. Halsey, Sept. 


Telegram.—Send Miss 
when she will arrive.—Mr. Halsey, received 6.4 


Bell. Substitute yg? place this week and next if necessary. Write me 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 
Poe ened 17, 73%300. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 








Quick Returns. 


quick returns. 80-page Year Book free. 


During July, August,and September we fill more positions 
than at any other time of the year. 
come to us and must be filled promptly. 


Many good positions 
It is the season for 


Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caGco, 








B. F. CLARK wyeepeonth Year. permanent 378 and 388 
ientage t 8 
TEACHERS’ | cchools in the West, Send || Vavash Avenue, 
AGEWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stoo tnd Families 


and FOREIGN 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


for every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


~-Perhaps no quality is more charac- 
ceristic of the work of Booker T. Wash- 
ington than the sanity of his point of 
view. His article, ‘Problems in Educa- 
tion,’ in the September Cosmopolitan, 
deals not only with the work of Tuskegee 
Institute, but with the educational needs 


of the entire colored population of the 
United States. The race problem is not 
one which can be left to settle itself, and 
every thinking man or woman should 
read this valuable contribution to a dis- 
cussion whose importance will increase 
rather than decrease in the years to come. 


VARIETIES. 

Even the war office has unaccountable 
fits of observation.—The Second in Com- 
mand, 

When a friend drops in and asks you 
to tell the truth, prepare to square your 
recording angel. 

The Tramp—‘Give a poor man a penny, 
gov’nor, wot is blind and cawn’t see.” 

The Tourist—‘‘You can see out of one 
eye as well as I can.” 

The Tramp—‘Well, 
penny, then.”—Judy, 


give us a half- 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 








“IN PINE TREE JUNGLES.” 





book of 175 
the country, woods, 
of Northern Maine 
interesting manner. 

ing, fishing, and camping are fully 
described and illustrated. Two or three 
interesting stories help to enliven the ac- 
count, and give interest to these locali- 
ties. The account of Hudnutt’s ride is 
particularly entertaining. The book is 
very fully illustrated, and supplied with 
an excellent map. It is published by the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Com- 
pany, and may be had by sending ten 
cents in stamps to George M. Houghton, 
trafiie manager, Bangor, Me. The book 
is of special interest to teachers. 


pages describes 
lakes, and rivers 
in a vivid and 
Canoeing, hunt- 


This 


Barnes-——“I hear your house was broken 
into t’other night and lots of silver plate 
and jewelry stolen.” 

Shedd—“Yes; but the rascals entirely 
overlooked the ten tons of coal in the cel- 
lar.” 

Her Chum—‘Your heart must have 
gone pitty-pat when Mr. Steeltrust pro- 
posed,” ; 

Penelope (confidentially) — “Pitty-pat? 
It went ping-pong.”—Judge. 


_ 











Standard Books for Teachers. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John AmosiComenius: His Lifeand Work. 
Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 








HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsurr, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis Les practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his ee friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Cirele Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


By S. S. Laurie. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
“ Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., etc. Fellow of King’s College, 
¢ London. Cloth. 3817 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcry W. THompson. Cloth. 828 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 





These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
PUBLISHING OO., 

BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Square, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CHICAGO; NEW YORE: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 43 East 19th Street, 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 





ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU .xainpusned.in se¢ 


Efficient assistants. 


Prompt attention 


A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. 
Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 


Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 





EDUCATORS’ 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


EXCHANGE 





Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Centur 
DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper 
SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pi. 
PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


Bldg. 
ldg. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
-A Beacon 8t. ton. 
¥. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manua:. 





SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 





in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N, Y, 





Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, pobite and private 
WM. O. PRATT 


schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. 


» Manager. 





B sen EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Address 
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AKRON, OHIO. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Pemberton Baltting,} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Ww mM. ¥. JAR . 18, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Kellogg’s Bureau | 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of pieces 
Recommends teachers we hom 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Na. @1 EF Oth St.. New York. 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 
2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 











“Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's ee ae free. 

N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 





HEN correspon ding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 





Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT.,, 


JOURNAL oF EpvucATIOn, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
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a. m., and close at 12 m. The school ex- 
ercises of afternoon kindergartens shall 
begin at 1 p. m., and close at 3.30 p. m. 
When in any school an afternoon kinder- 
earten is maintained, the teacher of the 
morning class shall report for service 
from 1 p, m. to 2 p. m., and the teacher 
of the afternoon class shall report for ser- 
vice from 10.30 a. m, until 11.30 a. m. No 
child shall be permitted to attend a kin- 
dergarten class more than one session a 
day. ; 

“The kindergartens are an _ essential 
part of our public elementary school sys- 
tem, and they are to be regarded as an 
integral part of the schools in which they 
have been established. The principals of 
schools are, therefore, directly respon- 
sible for the general management of these 
classes; and, while depending upon the 
directors of kindergartens for expert ad- 
vice in their work, they should familiarize 
themselves with the spirit and purpose of 
the kindergarten, and do all in their 


power to make the methods of training 


efficient. 

“The directors are to work in co-opera- 
tion with the principals, and are to pre- 
scribe the exercises and the detaiis of 
method, subject to the approval of the 
district superintendent. 

-“It is the intention of the by-laws that, 
in schools where only morning kinder- 
gartens are maintained, the kindergarten 
teachers are to perform service edch day 
during the period of time as other teach- 
ers of the school, from 8.40 a. m, until 3 
p.m. The two hours of the afternoon 
are to be employed in the preparation of 
materials, in visiting parents in the 
neighborhood, and im holding mothers’ 
meetings. Whenever such kindergartner 
is not needed for duties connected with 
her special work, the principal of the 
school, with the approval of the district 
superintendent, may assign her to assist 
in the instruction of backward pupils of 
the first year of school work. But no 
kindergarten teacher is to be thus as- 
signed to an extent that will in any way 
interfere with the performance of her 
duties with her own class. 

“The teachers of morning kindergar- 
tens in schools where afternoon kinder- 
gartens are maintained are to perform 
services during the same period of time 
as other teachers of the school, from 8.40 
a m. to 8 p. m. During the afternoon, 
from 1 to 2, they are to assist the after- 
noon teachers, and from 2 to 3 they are 
to render such other service as will best 
further the interests of kindergarten in- 
struction in the schools where they are 
employed. 

“The teachers of afternoon kindergar- 
tens are to report for duty at 10.10 a. m., 
and are to assist the morning teachers 
from 10.320 a. m. to 11.30 a. m, They are 
to be in their classrooms at least ten min- 
utes before the opening of the afternoon 


session, which begins at 1 and continues - 


till 3.30. 

“The assistance to be rendered by one 
kindergartner to another may be con- 
strned to cover any of the usual duties of 
such teachers. The time spent by kin- 
dergarten teachers during school hours in 
the performance of professional duties 
outside of the school building is not to be 
counted as absence, but it is to be re- 
ported to the principal of the school in 
writing, and this report is to be accepted 
by the principal as evidence of the 
teacher’s attendance upon duty, 

“tinder favorable conditions, to be ar- 
ranged in consultation with the director, 
principals may permit the kindergarten 
teachers to take the children for short 
walks in the neighborhood. ‘ 

“Afternoon kindergartens must not be 
formed where there are facilities for in- 


structing the children in the morning 
without excluding children of other 
grades.” 


Present estimates show that there will 
be needed for salaries in 1903 the sum of 
$15,89%,618.48. This exceeds the four mill 
fund by $471,427.61. 

According to a new 
board, teachérs hereafter 
teach in the last two years of 


by-law of the 
appointed to 
the ele- 


mentary course must pass a special exam- 
ination, part in principles and methods, 
and part in a group of subjects pertaining 
to the grade work. The following is an 
official statement regarding the matter in 
question :-— 

“A person holding a head of department 
or a principal’s license is not required to 
undergo the examination. Any person 
teaching any class in the last two years 
previous to June 25, 1902, is not required 
to pass the examination, provided such 
teacher was actually appointed to and 
teaching the class on June 25. Reading 
as a part of the examination in English 
implies a familiarity with literature ap- 
propriate for reading and study by pupils 
in the elementary schools. Elementary 
algebra as part of the examination in 
mathematics implies algebra through 
quadratics, and elementary geometry im. 
plies inventional geometry and the orai- 
nary plane geometry. United States his- 
tory will include what is found ordinarily 
in the ‘best type of school history.” 

John L. Fruauf, the newly-appointed 
principal of public school 14, has assumed 
the duties of his position. Mr, Fruauf 
entered the City College from grammar 
school No. 20, and was graduated as vale- 
dictorian of the class of 1883. Since then 
he has taught steadily in the public 
schools, both day and evening. For the 
past twelve years he has been first assist- 
ant in public school 64,. Fordham, where 
he maintained his high reputation as an 
energetic, faithful, and successful teacher. 
Evening school 22 has also been in his 
charge for the past two terms, a school 
that has a registry of over 2,000 pupils. 

Edward Mandel, another C. C. N_ Y. 
man who has made his mark as a success- 
ful teacher, has assumed the duties of the 
principalship of public school 34 in 
Broome street, made vacant by the pro- 
motion of the former incumbent, Ceci) A. 
Kidd, to the principalship of 184, in 116th 
street. 

Bernard Cronson, formerly first assist- 
ant in the West Farms school, where the 
high quality of his work commanded at- 
tention, has been promoted to the prin- 
cipalship of public school 125, to succeed 
Henry E. Jenkins, transferred to public 


school 3. Both these gentlemen are C. C. 
N. Y. men. 


BIG GAME UP IN MAINE. 

You must look to the newspapers for 
the latest reports concerning the increase 
in big game in Maine this year; hut 
you'll find everything else that you want 
to know about this mammoth hunting re- 
gion of the east in “In Pine Tree 
Jungles,” a 174-page guidebook just is- 
sued by the Bangor & Aroostook railroad. 
This book is a veritable encyclopedia of 
the woods and waters of Northern Maine. 
It takes up the fishing, hunting, and 
canoeing in detail, dwelling especially on 
the subject of best localities for big-game 
shooting, and includes chapters on proper 
equipment and dress, and on women in 
the woods. Over a hundred fine half- 
tone illustrations are used in the book, A 
copy of this really valuable publication 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
ten cents in stamps by George M. Hough- 
ton, traffic manager, B. & A. railroad, 
Bangor, Me. 





ARE YOU PLANNING YOUR VACA- 
TION TRIP? 

Write ror folder of the Nickel Plate 
road, giving general information of their 
splendid train service, equipment, meals, 
sleeping car rates, etc., and ask for rates 


to the point you contemplate visiting. 
Costs you nothing, and you may get 
valuable information that may save you 
money, and also enable you to decide 


where to go. Rates lower than via other 
lines; everything for comfort and con- 


venience of passengers. See nearest 
agent, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. 
agent, 258 Washington street, Boston, 


Mass. 


Oh, it’s mean to profit by other people’s 
experience after they have been at all the 
trouble of collecting it. I want to profit 
by my own!—The Manoeuvres of Jane. 





HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 





SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
oo | Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 

ttle ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti ‘n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by BD. R. Avessure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 


A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so situpleas to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morsg, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There isa regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
Senn tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 





TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence, Edited 
by Seymour Eaton, Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. Vv. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers ited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and —— 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


Catch | Qt estions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By 

W.H. Huston, Toronto, This k contains 400 

pate exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
le works on composition ever written. 


3 


4 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
ali grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 


© 


on anovel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Sg pay ae will be delighted with this- Manual. 
It is abook of Hxercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durrietp, 
Mary Sitiman, Bette St. Jonun Prear- 


son, and Appre M. Wuirs. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES gr, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren WintHRoP. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 
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120 Summer Street, »<~— 
bplea 14 ty BOSTON, MASS. 











The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for the schoolrvom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 hese | ? Situations always obtainabl :. ou 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








Any Subscriber 


of the JouRNAL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Enoianp Pusiisuine Co., 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


Any Information. | 





Besten UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
4 for theadvancement of art edu zation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWwaTrER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyorn, A.M, 


ITATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITS. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw G. TaompPson, Princina!, 




















FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Geo» LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WunysHir TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 











have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
‘WINSHIP 7 *°238R cy, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
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